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THE Kirkwood Bank is a small 
suburban institution located 
about 15 miles from down-town 
St. Louis. It has some 1500 
checking accounts and about 
1000 savings accounts. 


The cashier of this very 
conservative bank, Mr. E. R. 
Riemeier, gives his experience 
with National Bank-Bookkeep- 
ing Machines in the letter shown 
to the right. Read it. Then, we 
believe, you’ll be interested in 
knowing more about National 
equipment for your institution. 

Our representative near you 
will be glad to give you com- 
plete details —without any obli- 
gation on your part. 


Tam Krrevoop Bark, 


The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


We have now been using a National Bank-Book- 
keeping Machine for the past eleven years to post de- 
positors' ledgers. Last year we purchased one of your 
late model machines for this same work. 


Prior to the time we installed your equip- 
ment we had been using machines of another make. 


We prefer your equipment because all posting 
is visible. Our operators find that this feature saves 
them a great deal of time, and also prevents errors 
from going undetected until the end of the run. 


Although we are located some little distance 
from your St. Louis oifice, we have always been able to 
get prompt and eificient service when necessary. 


One of our original machines that is eleven 
years old is still in use, however we expect to have 
one of your late model machines replace it soon. 


Our experience has been such that we shall be 


glad to recommend your machines to anyone who should 
write us. 


Yours very truly, 





HOW AN AMAZING NEW FILING CABINET 
GUARDS YOUR PAPERS FOR LITTLE EXTRA 


ost fires today are out in less than twenty 
M minutes. But even in that brief time, valuable 
apers kept in ordinary steel filing cabinets have 
loon completely charred and destroyed. That is 
because their thin steel walls actually conduct heat, 
protecting against fire for only five minutes or less. 
The new Remington Rand Certi-file is designed to 
protect your important correspondence, credit and 
transit department records, trust papers... for a 
full thirty minutes at almost no extra cost. It is a 
modern, handsome steel filing cabinet, with certi- 
fied fire protection as an added feature. 
When you consider that 43% of businesses that lose 
their paper records are completely wiped out, you 
should investigate Certi-file. Phone the Remington 
Rand office and ask them for details of a new trade- 
in offer by which you can replace your entire bat- 
tery of old files with Certi-file with no immediate 
cash outlay. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

Do you know what your papers are actually worth? 
Can you classify them quickly and accurately by 
their importance to your bank? Don’t wait until 
you find some vital record is gone forever. You can 
appraise those paper assets now by a simple method 
outlined in Remington Rand’s new book,“Pieces of 
Paper.” This book is free. Mail the coupon for your 
copy today. 


OK its prom 


ert te 
PS 


ington Rand 


LOW COST FIRE 
PROTECTION 


for your Correspondence... 
Credit Information... 
Transit Department Letters... 
Trust Papers 


*Based on 4000-sheets-per-drawer working capacity, Certi-file pro- 
tection costs only 3c per month per thousand papers filed. Remington 
Rand can furnish approved labeled roducts giving 30-minutes to 
6-hours certified fire protection, as dessieniged by the risk. Write 
Remington Rand, Buffalo. N. Y., for full details. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-212 
465 Washington Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Please send me your frée hook, “Pieces of Paper.” 
Name..... 


Address 


City State 


Tritt 
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HAVE YOU ONE? 


Thousands of bank executives operating profit-making banks, large, medium 
and small, always have a copy of the current issue of Rand M¢€Nally Bankers 
Directory in their offices. 


It keeps them reliably informed, at all times, about every other bank in the 
country. 


It gives every bank’s latest financial statement, officers, directors, and cor- 
tw) ? 
respondents. 


It tells instantly about every Government banking agency. 

It points out the nearest accessible banking point to a non-bank town. 
It indicates all members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
It gives a bank-recommended attorney for every county in the U. S. 


It segregates in one section all the bank titles which have been discon- 
tinued for any reason in the past 5 years. 


It will give you all the current banking information you need, accurately 
and clearly set forth in a convenient arrangement. 


It will help you increase the efficiency of your bank. 


Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory 


111 8th Ave 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘Rand MéNally Every Month | 


Pass It Around 
While every officer can benefit 


from reading every article in 
each issue of Rand MC€Nally 
Bankers Monthly, there are some 
ON I HLY articles that have so much 
specific use to certain officers, 


that they, at least, should not be 
overlooked. 


Volume 53 Established 1883 


It is suggested, therefore, that 
the cashier, who receives this 
magazine, after reading the 
D E C E M B E R l 1S) 3 6 articles himself, should pass the 

magazine along to the officers 
—_ indicated, with the suggestion 
Copyright 1936, by Rand M¢Nally & Co., Chicago, II. that each read at least those 
articles on the pages set opposite 
The Money Bus . . ... . . . ~~ Duncan-Ryan Cover the name of the title below. 


re eo a , 709 In smaller banks, of course, 
The Outlook . Joseph Stagg Lawrence the cashier has charge of so 
Directors Benefit From A Country much of the work that he needs 
pers - re to read every article. In larger 
Bankers Association . .... . . . « B. O. Moody 711 banks, where his work is divided, 
and in which the loan function is 
handled by vice presidents, and 
other work is handled by other 
officers, the articles indicated 
particularly apply. 


Your Borrowers’ Profits. . « « « « George T. Trundle, Jr. 713 
Equipment And Volume Affect Operation. . . G. W. Allan 717 
a ee ee ee 
What One Bank Accomplished . . . . Thomas C, Boushall 722 
Forty Bankers Benefit . . ....... . . « Letters 726 


It is suggested, therefore, that 
at least those articles on the 
pages set opposite the title of 
each officer, be referred to that 


fficer. 
Our Bank Movie Cost Only $105 . . . . . C. E. Brockway 728 pies 


A Modern Store Front Makes Cashier: 711-713-717-722- 
A Better Merchant . ..... .. . . J. R. Cudney 730 726-733-738-740-744-746 
i President: 709-711-713—722- 
Municipal Budgets Balanced . . . . . . . S. B. Hoexter 731 ?aaeae-498.hee 
Armored Car Construction . . . . . . . Duncan Walker 733 Vice President: 709-713 


Insurance Protection For Loans—No. 10 . Clarence T. Hubbard 734 ae — 713-720-730- 
Machines Work Longer Hours ..... . . N.S. Gray 738 Récwtising Menegur: 726- 
A Complete Collateral Record . . . . . . . A.C. Desing 740 = 

Modern Arms For A Modern Bank . . . . . E. M. Layton 744 


Investment Officer: 731 


Insurance Officer: 734 
A Simple Activity Charge . . . . .. . . J. B. Lehmer Real Estate Officer: 740 


The Investment Portfolio . . . . . . =. . W.P. Shirley = + Aa Police Force: 


Comptroller: 717-726-738- 
Fifty Years Ago .......+ +. + + « Quotations 740 


Auditor: 726-746 


° Chief of the Credit Depart- 
Revisions In The Bank System . . . . . . Bank Changes ment: 713 


| 


Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


To foe otect our authors, the contents of Rano 536 South Clark Street - - Chicago John Y. Beaty, Editor; M. G. -Hermetet, 
a — yey a poe aoe y enn 111 Eighth Avenue - New York City Assistant Editor; A. F. Weise, Business Man- 
nothing may reprodu in whole or in 4 ard F.Wintrol, Adver ss Man r: 
559 Mission Street - San Francisco ser; Howard F.Wintrol, tising Manager; 
Fae Ret ee iy" Sle _ Buropess —_——_—— ee) SJ. A. Frost, Western Representative; 8. C. 
representative: The Pe ¥~ ney Ltd., Anprew M9Nattr . Cowing, Pacific Coast Representative; 
Regent St., London, HR bo a year FL. MONALLY - Executive Viee Prenden Deal fethee ent Saws Gap dann 
wo years fo three years for Norman G.Cuagk . . Treasurer eee 
single copies 50 cents. " Harry B.Cirow ... . . . Secretary Contributing Editors. 
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New Equipment Dramatized To Customers . Harold B. Kelly 


Who’s Who In Banking News . . . . . . Current Events 





When Bookkeepers are Located on the Main Floor 
Valuable Floor eee Is ponent Predominates!! 


———— 


pan ote : A cay 


ans] ms S ounds 


Like A MachineShop 


Almost Overnight This Condition Is Eliminated 
By Telautographs 
Which Permit You To Move Bookkeepers To Another Floor! 


Telautographs will supply the means | Telautographs will supply tellers and 
needed to obtain balances etc. from the book- bookkeepers with this system of communication in 
keeping department without the teller turning such a manner that every message will be sent and 
his head away from the window. Each inquiry received in a silent, secret and 100% accurate 
from the teller and each reply from the book- manner—and best of all, without the knowledge 
keepers will be recorded in indelible ink in | ofthe depositors who may be standing in line be- 
the exact handwriting of the sender, as rapidly fore the tellers’ windows. Both tellers and book- 
as it may be written at either point. keepers retain a perfect record of each message. 


Each Telautograph Costs But 28 Cents Per Day!! 


Use Telautographs—Not Only Between Floors 
But 


From Tellers In Branches to Bookkeepers At Main Office! 


(50% HIGHER RATE) 
WE HAVE A MAN NEAR YOU—SEND FOR HIM—OUR BOOKLET OR BOTH 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.85:.) CORPORATION | 


16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Rand M*Nally 


BANKERS 


MONTHLY 


Yosoph Stagg Lawrence 


Discusses 


The Outlook 


HE great issue of the year has been settled 
[ine verdict is history. The aftermath, in terms 

of business behaviour and prospect, is reassur- 
ing. It is probable that both sides viewed the election 
with exaggerated concern and imputed to the success 
of one or the other party a significance which the 
event—and a detached perspective—do not warrant. 
The conservatives were desolated by the re-election of 
the President. The radicals were exuberant. It is 
probable that the gloom of one and the elation of the 
other are not well founded. 


Prosperity a The President, with uncanny 
Winning Argument political perception, chose 

prosperity as his campaign 
theme. He refused to be diverted by an opposition 
which charged him with all the sins of the economic 
decalogue. That substantial recovery coincided with 
his term of office was both obvious and irrefutable. 
On this rock of campaign polemics he rested his plea 
and was swept into office by a huge popular vote and 
an electoral majority not exceeded since 1820. 


No Danger of It is apparent from the voting that 
Party Suicide the bulk of Americans hold govern- 
ment accountable for their material 
welfare and that the prosperity of the country is the 
controlling criterion of governmental success. We 
place great emphasis on this fact, because a substan- 
tial fraction of the minority feared that the Presi- 
dent, re-elected, would pursue disastrous policies. 

It must be evident, from his own appeal for re- 
election, as well as the clear cut revelation of voter 
emphasis on prosperity, that an executive with the 
political insight and genius of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt will not consciously jeopardize the condition 
which, more than anything else, extended his term 
of office. To do so would invite political suicide for 
the incumbent and his party. The Democratic party 
is as fond of life as any other entity. 


(Continued on next page) 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Faith in the 


Future 


The above is a nar- 
row and, on_ the 
whole, uncharitable 
observation. It is the type of argu- 
ment which may be made to the 
extremists of the right, who felt on 
the morning after election that the 
last refuge of individualism in a 
totalitarian world had been sen- 
teneed to extinction. About 26 mil- 
lion citizens voted for the victorious 
candidate. These voters included 
many business leaders, bankers, and 
men and women of wealth, even 
though the majority of these classes 
were on the other side. Such adher- 
ents of the President could not have 
apprehended a collapse of the sys- 
tem under which they prospered. 
Nor could they have anticipated in 
the four years to come any serious 
infringement of their individual 
liberties or a reversal of progress. 

Much of the continuing alarm of 
the opposition is predicated on the 


assumption that the Republican 
Party contains all moral integrity, 
political wisdom, patriotism and 


economic virtue, while the Demo- 
eratic Party has but secant traces of 
these laudable qualities. The truth 
is that neither party has a monopoly 
of grace, wisdom, and virtue. The 
party returned to office is as deeply 
and genuinely concerned with the 
welfare of the country as any other 
successful party in American his. 
tory. There may be shavetails in the 
Administration eager to sabotage 
the American system for some other 
method of life and government, but 
they are not representative and their 
influence is limited. The fact is that 
both parties aim for the same objec- 
tives with equal sincerity. They are 
divided only over the means best 
able to attain the common goal. 


The Business The election has 
Prospect removed one of 

the major obstacles 
to business progress. It was the 


great unknown of the future. Its 
resolution, together with a judicial 
appraisal of the verdict, means that 
business can proceed with greater 
confidence. 

Business has reached a stage where 
eyclical recovery has been approxi- 
mately realized in many lines. This 
applies to automobiles, textiles, 


power, and steel. Business on a com- 
prehensive front is now about 10% 
interval, 


below 
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1929. In the the 











population of the country has in- 
ereased and new needs have devel- 
oped, with the result that the volume 
of production which might have been 
regarded as normal in 1929 would 
be subnormal in 1937. Since the 
war, physical production has in- 
ereased about 4% annually. Ignor- 
ing the compound factor, a normal 
level in 1937 would be 28% higher 
than in 1929. The Federal Reserve 
index of physical production is now 
90% of the 1929 figure. This sug- 
gests a potential expansion of 42%, 
before business overtakes the normal 
trend line of production which it 
followed before the crash. 


Security Price 
Levels 


The above facts 
should be weighed 
in connection with 
the current concern over security 
prices. It is true that many stocks 
are selling at a price which discounts 
a heavy advance in earnings. On 
the other hand the markets have 
been highly selective. The rails and 
the utilities, as a group, have not 
shared the ebullience of the indus- 
trials. To the extent that shares 
have been bid up to prices that seem 
excessive, this has been done on a 
eash basis and not on bank or brok- 
er’s loans. The competent security 
analyst who may disagree with the 
values placed by the market on par- 
ticular securities admits, neverthe- 
less, that a higher price level for the 
whole market may be rationalized. 


Mounting There is first the 
Funds enormous accumula- 

tion of funds seeking 
profitable employment. Business 


earnings have recovered to 1930 
levels. Dividend payments this year 
will compare with those of 1929. 
Wage payments in such industries 
as automobiles and steel match the 
best of the post-war years. Capital 
values, both security and real estate, 
have recaptured much of their de- 
pression losses. The development of 
an active market in real estate and 
the rising trend of security values 
releases the strain on liquid funds 
which have been held in reserve. 
The owners of such funds are in- 
creasingly inclined to assume the 
risks normally associated with an 
active employment of capital. The 
ample liquid resources of our large 
corporations makes it unnecessary 
to solicit new capital in any volume. 
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The result is that great pools—and 
tiny puddles of liquid wealth have 
nowhere to go but the stock market, 


Easy Money Persistent easy 
money must, in the 
end, penetrate the valuation pro- 
cesses which determine security: 
prices. Rising general prices and a 
freer use of credit, entirely aside 
from inflation, impart to all seeu- 
rities a legitimate prospect of ap- 
preciation and greater future in- 
come. So clear is this to foreign eyes 
that hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been invested from abroad, 
thus aggravating the value trend 
which first induced the investment. 


Too Much The difficulty here is 
Liquidity that we cannot ascer- 
tain absolutely when 
values are too high, what the precise 
causes are, and what if anything 
should be done about it. The experi- 
ence of 1929 indicates that the 
liquidity of our highly organized 
security markets, the broad public 
ownership of stocks, and the intense, 
continuous popular interest in quota- 
tions have introduced an element of 
serious instability in the nation’s 
economie life. A million security 
owners stampeding the markets with 
frantic pleas for cash affect market 
values in precisely the same manner 
as a run on a bank affects its sol- 
veney. Liquidity, like the right of a 
depositor to obtain payment on de- 
mand, is a fine thing in normal 
times. During a crisis it may precip- 
itate a national emergency out of 
all proportions to the economic mal- 
adjustments which first occasioned 
‘*eorrections’’ in the market. 


Theory vs. 
Conduct 


The President and 
the two government 
agencies immediately 
concerned, the S. E. C. and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, are aware of this 
danger to stability. The study of 
foreign funds in the American secu- 
rity markets originated in this ap- 
prehension. Though the interest of 
the government may have a tem- 
porarily unsettling effect and may 
offend orthodox free traders as well 
as the champions of free security 
markets there is no gainsaying the 
profound responsibility of the gov- 
ernment. We may here witness 4 
clash between sound theory and 
practical conduct. 
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Directors Benefit From A 


Country Bankers Association: 


BOUT 10 years ago the ‘‘Coun- 
try Bankers  Association’’ 
was formed—an organization 

made up originally of 17 commercial 
banks in Western Massachusetts and 
Southern Vermont, with capital 
ranging from $50,000 to $300,000, 
located in an area some 50 miles 
square and serving well diversified 
industrial and agricultural commu- 
nities. 

A few of the bank officers knew 
each other, but probably nobody 
was acquainted with all the other 
bankers in the area. The directors 
were even less acquainted and their 
knowledge of banking practices was 
confined chiefly to their own banks. 
Some of us felt that we had enough 
interests in common to make an 
organization worthwhile, and ae- 
cordingly, the association was set up. 

We had in mind three purposes: 
First, to give each banker the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
ofticers and directors of every bank 
in the area; second, to give each 
director a broader picture of bank- 
ing than he could get from his own 
institution; and third, to discuss 
banking problems common to all so 
that the general level of practice 
among the different banks might be 
raised to a more uniform and more 
profitable basis. 


® Our organization was simple. The 
membership was made up of the of- 
fiers and directors of each bank. 
The dues were nominal and were paid 
by the bank. There were two regular 
dinner meetings during the year, one 
in the spring and the other in the 
autumn, at which we had an outside 
speaker talk on some timely subject 
of banking or financial interest. The 
expense of the dinners was borne by 
each bank, instead of the individual, 
In order that we might obtain as 
large an attendance as possible. 
From the start, the meetings were 
Well attended, both by officers and 


directors. In fact, the directors 


More interest was taken in the work of their 
banks because the meetings of the association 
made them better informed regarding bank 
operation and gave them an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with others in the same business. 


By B. O. 


MOODY 


Vice President, First National Bank of Amherst, Mass. 


showed the keenest sort of interest 
and our attendance was usually well 
over 100. It was interesting to note 
that direetors often sought out the 
dlireetors of other institutions en- 
gaged in lines of business similar to 
their own, so that they made valu- 
able contacts in a personal as well as 
official eapacity. For the first several 
years we had programs covering 
every phase of banking—commercial, 
savings, trust, and safe deposit. We 
made no attempt at any cooperative 
action among the banks, although we 
frequently discussed uniform service 
charges and the like, and some of the 
banks installed charges of their own 
accord. 

In the late autumn of 1932, we 
held a bond institute for the study 
and discussion of bond problems 
which were at that time very acute. 
Dr. George W. Edwards, head of the 
Department of Economies of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, an 
outstanding authority on _ invest- 
ments and banking, was secured to 
give a series of three lectures, and 
these talks were followed by very 
free discussion of almost every phase 
of the subject. 

Dr. Edwards prepared and dis- 
tributed to each bank a pamphlet 
containing a most comprehensive 
survey of the financial and invest- 
ment picture as it affected bonds at 
that time. There were perhaps a 
score of graphs illustrating the text, 
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and it made a valuable reference 
pamphlet as well as a background 
for the lectures. 

We made a mistake in planning 
the time of the institute and the at- 
tendanee was much smaller than its 
importanee warranted. However, 
those who attended agreed that it 
was well worthwhile. At a later date, 
Dr. Edwards presented a fourth re- 
view of the subject to the entire 
association at a dinner meeting and 
the interest was very great. I be- 
lieve it would be extremely valuable 
to have annually a group discussion 
of the bond investment problem as 
affecting banks. 


@ Then came the bank holiday in 
Mareh 1933 and immediately the 
value of our organization became 
apparent. We all knew each other! 
Many of us were by this time closely 
bound by ties of friendship, and we 
had eonfidence that every one in the 
group was interested in the same end 
and willing to work unselfishly for 
it. Also we had an organization. It 
was a great foundation to start on. 
It soon became apparent, however, 
that our ‘‘Country Bankers Asso- 
ciation’’ was too loosely set up to 
meet the needs of 1933, but there 
was such universal satisfaction with 
it that we decided to keep it going. 

Accordingly, we set up a new 
organization known as the Franklin- 
Ilampshire Clearing House Associa- 
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VERMONT 


tion, held a series of meetings dur- 
ing the bank holiday and were pre- 
pared to issue our own clearing house 
certificates or scrip if necessary. 
While there was some difference of 
opinion at times, the group worked 
together amazingly well and we were 
much better organized than the sur- 
rounding territory. It became neces- 
sary to drop the Southern Vermont 
banks from the clearing house asso- 
ciation and limit the official clearing 
membership to banks in Franklin 
and Hampshire counties, with one 
exception, in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the N. R. A. The Ver- 
mont banks continued their member- 
ship in the original association and 
are still a valuable part of it. 


® The official Clearing House Asso- 
ciation has functioned without fric- 
tion since its beginning. Under the 
pressure from Washington, we 
rapidly whipped into shape a series 
of regulations covering all phases of 
banking—banking hours, metered 
service charges on checks, analysis 
of accounts, exchange charges, and 
so on, which were originally called 
our bankers’ N. R. A. eode. How- 
ever, there developed such opposition 
from the college professors (who are 
notably numerous in our section of 
the country) and the press, that the 
code approval was indefinitely post- 
poned. Nevertheless, the actual work 
had been done and agreed upon by 
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the banks, and in the spring of 1934, 
the Association adopted all the rules 
as ‘‘Clearing House Regulations’’ 
and put them into effect July 1, 
1934, with considerable misgivings 
as to their reception. 

Contrary to our expectations, they 
were received with very litt'e real 
protest from our customers. We lost 
a number of accounts and there was 
a certain amount of consolidation, 
but the net result was a very sub- 
stantial increase in revenue which 
has continued to grow steadily. 
Some of those who closed their ac- 
counts eventually returned, and I 
believe every bank feels that the 
installation of service charges on an 
adequate and uniform basis has been 
a life-saver to earnings during this 
period of low interest rates. 

In order that we might feel that 
our analysis figures on accounts over 
$500 were based on sound costs, 
which could be proved if necessary, 
nine banks of the group had their 
costs analyzed by competent outside 
bank auditors. The resulting figures 
were so uniform that average figures 
were adopted as basic by the associa- 
tion, and all analysis charges are 
computed from them. 

The Clearing House Association is 
managed by a ‘‘Clearing House 
Committee’’ which consists of one 
active officer from each of three 
banks, together with the president of 
the association. This committee has 
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Country Association 
Results 





1 Increased interest in bank 
problems among directors. 


2 Developed closer friendships 
and a better spirit of cooperation 
among banks. 


3 Held a bond institute for the 
study of bond problems. 


4 Fostered the establishment 
of a clearing house association, 
following the bank holiday. 


5 Was instrumental in devel. 


oping an NRA code. 


6 Has resulted in more unified 
policies and actions among mem- 


ber banks. 


authority to appoint special com. 
mittees for various purposes, and 
their reports, when adopted by a 
two-thirds vote of the entire associa- 
tion, become the Rules and Regula- 
tions. This Clearing House Com- 
mittee has the power to prescribe 
penalties, subject to the approval of 
the association by two-thirds vote. 
The original articles of association 
were signed and agreed to by each 
member bank. Each bank agreed to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
as adopted by the Association. 


@ The spirit of friendly cooperation 
among the banks is excellent. Pos- 
sibly one reason for the continuing 
interest is the fact that there are no 
outstandingly large banks in the 
group to dominate the situation. 
Not only has the organization of the 
two associations resulted in success- 
ful unified action by the member 
banks, but the frank and open dis- 
cussion of banking problems among 
the individual bank officers goes on 
continually. 

The Country Bankers Association 
still continues its semi-annual meet- 
ings which the officers and directors, 
and often employees, attend. The 
official Clearing House Association 
meets as the need arises, the attend- 
ance being confined to executive of- 
ficers. Both organizations contribute 
to better banking in this territory. 
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holders and management, the 
primary objective of every 
industrial enterprise is to secure a 
profit. But only too often, in their 
earnest desire to perform their re- 
spective tasks to the best of their 
ability, executives are prone to for- 
get of what profits really consist, 
and where they are to be found. 


Profits consist of money earned 
over and above all items of expense, 
including depreciation and _ obso- 
leseence. The history of American 
industry shows that, apparently, 
many executives do not understand 
this definition. 

There are literally thousands of 
businesses which, although they 
have survived over the last 10 years, 
have realized, over and above manu- 
facturing and sales costs, only suffi- 
cient money to offset depreciation. 


Some of these companies have 
paid their stockholders nothing, but 
have maintained plant and equip- 
ment. Others have paid to their 
stockholders, as so-called ‘‘divi- 
dends’’, funds which should have 
been retained for depreciation. In 
neither case have such companies 
earned a real profit. Money recov- 
ered: for depreciation or obsolescence 
does not constitute profit. Dividends 
paid at the expense of plant deter- 
ioration do not constitute profits. 
Profit consists of money remaining 
after all proper charges have been 
deducted. 


Pisa the standpoint of stock- 

















































































































































































The Search For Profits 


‘ The point is, of course, that there 
18 no single source of profits. Sales, 
price, costs, and nature of the prod- 


























Your Borrowers Profits 
Are They Real Or Artificial? 


The study of modern business by bank credit men is a technical 
job. Here is some help from a professional business consultant. 
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uct each has a bearing upon profits; 
but profits cannot be reached by 
attacking any one of these independ- 
ently of all the others. 

By way of illustration, I cite the 
experience of one company which is, 
no doubt, typical of thousands of 
others. 

This company considered its vol- 
ume too smali. It thereupon inaug- 
urated an intensive sales and adver- 
tising campaign for the purpose of 
increasing its volume. . 

It sueceeded in obtaining increased 
volume but failed to secure proper 
profits. It decided therefore that its 
promotion expenses were too high 


and immediately reduced the promo- 
tional campaign which it had pre- 
viously inaugurated. 

With advertising expenses re- 
duced, it determined to attempt to 
maintain volume upon a basis of 
price reduction. The desired volume 
was maintained—but the loss of 
revenue offset the reduced expendi- 
ture. And still no satisfactory profit 
advantage accrued. 

The company then attempted to 
reduce production costs—but it had 
reduced its price to such an extent 
that it was impossible to reduce 
costs sufficiently to leave a reasonable 
profit margin. 


The graphic method of cost determining. Actual figures for direct and indirect 
labor are plotted, and each point connected. The result is a pattern which may be 
indicated by a solid line. This line indicates fixed expense and shows ratio of vari- 
able indirect to direct labor expense, and thereby to volume. The line labeled 
“Budget” indicates extent to which economies may be effected. 
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No satisfactory results followed 
from any of these measures, because 
each one was considered independ- 
ently of the other. Neither adver- 
tising, prices, production costs, or 
nature of product, considered inde- 
pendently, can be depended upon 
as sources of profit. It is only by 
the coordination of these factors 
that profits are to be gained. 


Profit Planning 


Basie principles underlying the 
earning of a profit remain much 
the same, regardless of the nature 
of the company or the product. 

Profit planning involves two main 
steps—first, securing the actual 
facts; second, planning upon the 
basis of these facts. 

Basic facts with respect to any 
business are not easy to determine. 
It is far easier to follow the guess- 
and-hope method. It is much simpler 
to pin the year’s expectations upon 
change of product, change of price, 
change of sales policy, change in pro- 
duction methods. Determining real 
facts means painstaking work—and 
furthermore, actual facts are not 
always comfortable. Nevertheless, 
basie facts must be brought to light 
if intelligent profit planning is to be 
undertaken. 


Start With The Sales Dollar 


The sales dollar is the source of 
ali income. Out of gross sales income 


must come, first, variable costs. 
These include cost of material, sup- 
plies, labor and other items which 
vary in proportion to the amount of 
goods produced. 

Gross sales income minus variable 
costs leaves an amount known as 
marginal income. 

Out of marginal income, fixed ex- 
penses must be paid. These are the 
expenses which remain the same, 
within reasonable limitations, re- 
gvardless of the amount of goods 
produced. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, they include salaries and 
office expenses; depreciation; over- 
head, such as taxes, interest, insur- 
ance, part of the power charge, and 
so on; such labor charges, having to 
(lo with upkeep and maintenance, as 
are inevitable regardless of varia- 
tions in volume of production; and, 
as a rule, part of sales and adver- 
tising expense. 

Fixed expense, as above defined, 
subtracted from marginal income, 
leaves the amount which represents 
net profit. 

It is evident that to ascertain 
probable net profits, it is first neces- 
sary to determine variable costs and 
fixed expense. It is then a simple 
matter to locate the break-even point 
in volume below which a company 
operates at a loss and above which it 
operates at a profit. 

It is surprising to find how few 
businesses have actually determined 


A certain campany during the previous year sold 100,000 units at $10 apiece, with 
gross sales of $1,000,000, variable costs of $700,000, fixed costs of $310,000 and 
net loss of $10,000. The chart below shows the break-even point, as well as the 
loss and profit possibilities, on a basis of past performance. 




















their own costs correctly, and segre. 
gated them into variable and fixed 
expenses. 


Accurate Cost Determining 


It is one thing to judge in a gen. 
eral way what costs ought to be, and 
quite another thing to find out what 
costs actually are. 

We have found, in our experience, 
that before we can begin to estimate 
what future costs will be or what 
economies may be effected in the 
year ahead, we must first find out 
what actual costs have been on the 
basis of past performance. 

We must know which are variable 
costs and which are fixed ones. This 
cannot be determined arbitrarily by 
classifying various cost items under 
one head or the other. It must be 
done by studying actual cost figures. 

It is misleading to consider the 
operations of a plant as a whole. 
Insofar as cost determining factors 
vary, cost studies must be under- 
taken by individual divisions or de- 
partments. This goes far deeper 
than the obvious difference between, 
let us say, advertising costs and ae- 
counting costs. Differentiation must 
often be earried clear through the 
production side of the business. 
Ratio of fixed to variable expense, 
for instanee, may be quite different 
in one production department than 
in another. 

Furthermore, costs must be ca!eu- 
lated in such a way that they will 
represent not mere unrelated figures, 
but will indicate aceurately cost 
trends in relation to volume; for 
only on such basis will they be of 
value in looking toward the future. 


Specific Instance 


To illustrate the method used to 
determine costs, let us take the case 
of the analysis of indirect labor 
expense in one factory department. 

The actual figures for direct and 
indirect labor are plotted for each 
of the twelve months. (See Fig. 1.) 
For example, performance in Janv- 
ary was about $7200 for direct labor 
and $1500 for indirect labor. Each 
point is then connected by a dotted 
line. 

A very definite trend or pattern 
usually results. Unusual circum- 
stances will be indicated by the point 
being greatly removed from the get 
eral pattern. 

A solid line is then drawn to show 
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the general trend of these points. 
This line indicates the main trend 
of indirect labor costs in that de- 
partment in relationshp to increases 
or decreases in direct labor costs, 
and therefore, in relationship to 
volume. 

It will be found that the solid line 
usually intereepts the vertical ordi- 
nate at some point above zero—in 
this ease, at the $800 level. This in- 
tersection shows the amount of in- 
direct labor which represents fixed 
eosts—that is, the amount of indirect 
labor which is necessary for upkeep 
and maintenance purposes, practic- 
ally regardless of the amount of 
production. This exists because fore- 
men can seldom adjust the time they 
spend on supervision so that it will 
fluctuate directly with direct labor. 
A sweeper, for instance, may spend 
the same time at his job when 100 
men are working as when 125 men 
are working. 

With the fixed factor of indirect 
labor costs established, the variable 
factor is expressed on the graph 
(Fig. 1) as a percentage of direct 
labor indicated by the slope of the 
solid line. In this example, the slope 
equals A divided by B; that. is, 
($2800 minus $800) or $2,000 
divided by $20,000, which equals 
10%. The complete formula, there- 
fore, is; indirect labor costs in this 
department are equal to $800 per 
month plus 10% of direct labor. 

The formula for each expense 
throughout the company may be 
worked out in much the same man- 
ner. Of course, such formula should 
be considered as applicable only to 
the normal operating range of the 
business. It would not apply if a 
plant is shut down, nor should it be 
considered as a guide if a volume of 
three or four times the normal 
amount is under _ consideration. 
When conditions change radically, 
a complete review and _ analysis 
should be made and new factors 
established. 


Note the line on the chart (Fig. 1) 
labeled ‘‘budget’’. This represents 
not past performance, but future 
possibilities. How that line is ar- 
rived at will be explained later in 
this article. 


Break-Even Point 


Let us assume that costs for the 
‘ompany as a whole have been deter- 
mined on the basis of past perform- 


anee, in line with the method de- 
seribed. 

To make the illustration as simple 
as possible, let us also assume that 
this company sells only one item— 
and that last year it sold 100,000 
units at $10 apiece, with a gross 
sales income of $1,000,000. 

An analysis of *the company’s 
costs shows, let us say, the follow- 
ing: 

Variable costs........$700,000 

Fixed costs (including 

depreciation, ete.)... 310,000 


$1,010,000 
In short, the company showed a net 
loss of $10,000. 


The next step is to determine the 


Four Facts To Remember 


About Profits 


1 Profits consist of money 
earned over and above all items 
of expense including depreciation 
and obsolescence. 


2 Money required for depre- 
ciation or obsolescence does not 
constitute profit. 


3 Dividends paid at the ex- 
pense of plant deterioration do 
not constitute profit. 


4 Sales, price, cost, and the 
nature of the product, each have 
a bearing upon profits; but profits 
cannot be increased by attacking 
any one of these independently 
of the others. 


break-even point. In the example 
being considered, the difference be- 
tween the variable costs and the 
sales income is found to be $300,000. 
This amount is equal to 30% of the 
sales volume. This means that 30 
cents out of every dollar of income 
is applicable for the payment of 
fixed expense and profits—in other 
words, the marginal income is 30%. 
The variable expenses are equal to 
70%. 

Therefore, to determine the break- 
even point when the fixed costs are 
$310,000, it is necessary only to 
divide $310,000 by .30, which equals 
$1,033,320. 

To determine the net profit or loss 
that ean be realized at any volume, 
the difference between the break- 
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even volume and the expected vol- 
ume may be multiplied by the mar- 
ginal income percentage. For 
example, the profit that should be 
realized at $1,100,000 will be ealeu- 
lated as follows: 

$1,100,000 — $1,033,320 — $66,680 
$66,680 x $0.30 — $20,004 profit 

at $1,100,000. 


The significant feature of this 
method is the fact that it indicates 
accurately what are the profit pos- 
sibilities on the basis of known costs. 
In this ease, every unit of increased 
sales beyond the break-even point 
would add $3 of profit—in short, 
1,000 additional sales show $3,000 of - 
profit—2,000 additional sales show 
$6,000 of profit. (See Fig. 2.) This 
rate of profit is realizable in full 
upon all quantities above the break- 
even point—up until such volume is 
reached that present productive, of- 
fice or sales facilities are no longer 
eapable of handling the increased 
business, or the market is saturated. 


But that is another story. We are 
not here concerned with extension of 
plant, office or sales beyond the exist- 
ing capacity of a company. We are 
concerned with the capacity of a 
company to make a profit upon the 
basis of its present equipment, office 
and sales set-up—which is the prob- 
lem with which most companies are 
ordinarily faced. 


What To Do 


The analysis above described has 
shown us variable costs, fixed costs, 
break-even point, and the 
measure of profits above that point, 
in terms of the previous year’s oper- 
ation. They show us what may be 
done, solely upon the basis of an 
inerease in sales. 


loss, 


The next step in evaluating profit 
possibilities is to see whether it is 
possible to reduce the break-even 
point. 

This may be done either by rais- 
ing prices or by cutting expenses. 
Raising prices tends to reduce vol- 
ume, which in turn might make it 
impossible to reach the very break- 
even point determined upon a price- 
inerease basis. The safest key to a 
reduced break-even point is reduced 
costs. 


Note now the line’ marked 
‘*Budget’’ on Figure 1. This line 
shows the extent of economies which 
eareful study indicates may be ef- 
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fected in the department in question. 
The budget formula for indirect 
labor in this department may there- 
fore be cut from $800 per month 
plus 10% of direct labor to $600 a 
month plus 8% of direct labor. This 
is typical of cost-reduction studies 
throughout a company. 

As a rule, variable expenses offer 
a more fruitful field for economies 
than do fixed expenses. Our experi- 
ence has shown that an outside view- 
point applied toward the production 
problems of a company will often 
indicate the possibility of substan- 
tial reductions in production costs. 
These may take the form of more 
efficient operations, elimination of 
unnecessary detail, reduction in raw 
material costs, or other measures. 

Similarly, an outside point of 
view often brings to light possible 
savings in office or financial pro- 
eedure which have not previously 
been apparent to the management. 

To return to the illustration in 
question—let us assume that a study 
of variable and fixed costs, figured 
upon the same 100,000 unit sales 
volume as the previous year, shows 
possible economies which would sub- 
Stantially reduce the break-even 
point. 

Under revised costs for the com- 
pany as a whole, calculated upon 
the basis of studies of individual 
departments and items, the break- 
even point would occur say at a 





volume of 75,000 units, with figures 
as follows: 
Sales ineome, 75,000 


MROR srs trnasee capa $750,000 
Variable ecosts........ 450,000 
WUSOd OBES 626.55 oc ss0 300,000 


This is real progress. But it by 
no means represents the final move 
in the profit program. Having estab- 
lished the low point of costs, the 
next step is to turn completely away 
from production and office problems 
and centralize upon market possibili- 
ties. 


This means, in short, a market 
survey. Is the product right? Can 
the market logically be expected to 
absorb the amount of the product 
necessary to produce a profit under 
the revised cost schedules? 

If the product is wrong and must 
be redesigned, the whole set-up of 
the company from production equip- 
ment through office and on to sales 
may have to be realigned. Thus the 
market survey might indicate the 
desirability of a product of im- 
proved quality at higher price. 


To return again to our hypotheti- 
eal illustration—let us assume that 
the market survey indicated that 
the price was right and that the mar- 
ket could be expected to absorb 110,- 
000 units at $10 each, or $1,100,000 
per year. On this basis, there would 
be indicated a profit objective of 
$140,000 a year. (See Fig. 3.) 


The break-even point of Figure 2, after savings in costs have been worked out and 
sales estimates made. Note reduction in break-even point. Note profit on the basis 
of estimated sales, also limits within which both variable and fixed expenses must 
hold to earn the indicated profit for any certain volume of production. 
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Control 


It is not enough merely to set up 
this objective. A means must h 
established whereby actual perform. 
ance is kept reasonably in line wit) 
quotas and budgets. 

This may be accomplished by set. 
ting up a centralized control system, 
whereby each month’s record jp 
sales, costs, and profits is checked 
against estimates, reasons for varia. 
tions analyzed, and corrective meas. 
ures taken if needed. 


The advantage of this method js 
that it permits not only a compari- 
son between expectations and per. 
formance, but it also permits the 


eurrent alteration of plans in line 


with revealed trends. 


Not A Formula 


There is no sure-fire formula for 
profits. 

The plan described here will not 
protect any company against the in- 
roads of new inventions, lack of 
quality in its own product, rapid 
shifts in buying habits, or sudden 
tightening up of the public purse 
strings. Neither, on the other hand, 
is it always essential to the winning 
of profits. There will always hk 
some companies which, through sheer 
good fortune, opportune position, or 


inventive genius, will capture mar- f 


kets and realize large earnings re. 
gardless of adherence to sound busi- 
ness practices. 


For the vast majority of busi- 
nesses, however—companies whos 
markets and problems continue from 
year to year without violent change 
—the procedure described here rep- 
resents in many cases literally the 
difference between losses and profits. 


The plan outlined is not a panacea 


for all business ills. It does, how- 
ever, accomplish the fol!owing ob- 
jectives : 

1. It founds procedure upon faets 
rather than guesswork. 

2. It translates objectives from 
hypothetical into tangible figures. 

3. It permits the setting up o 
definite monthly controls. 

Above all, it points directly te 
ward profits. The elusive profit dol 
lar is pinned down, located, and set 
up as a known objective. Obtaining 
that objective, therefore, becomes 
not a matter of blind effort, but 4 
matter of calculated accomplishment. 
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Equipment And Volume 


Affect Operation 


As operating head of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the author has had exceptional opportunity to develop and 
test efficient bank operation methods. This article continues his 
discussion of them which he began for us in the November issue. 


NE could not say that any 
() one of sections B. C. or D. 
(shown in Figure 2) precede 

each other, because for practical 
consideration they are synchronistic. 
[ have, however, taken them up for 
consideration and discussion only as 
separate entities, and so in this sense 
they must have individual sequence. 


C PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


1 Departmental layout should 
follow the principle of economy and 
convenience both in the location of 
departments in relation to each 
other, and also as to the arrange- 
ment of the work units of an indi- 
vidual department. For instance, it 
is desirable to have the proof or dis- 
tribution department located adja- 
cent to the Transit, Mail, Individual 
Books and Bank Books, as, to use a 
physiological analogy, these depart- 
ments form the alimentary channel 
for the deposit activity and the 
various elements that make up de- 
posit transactions are broken up and 
digested there. 

2 Equipment, I suppose, has two 
fundamental purposes. First, to in- 
crease production and, second, to 
produce a better, more uniform 
product. The adding machine, the 
bookkeeping machine, the check pro- 
tector, the caleulating machine, the 
check canceller, were pioneer inven- 
tions in the field of bank operation. 
The remarkable variations and im- 
provements in these machines, plus 
the new electrical accounting, sort- 
ing, endorsing, photographing, check 
Writing and signing, coin counting 
and wrapping, stamping, mailing, 
printing and multiple typing, sten- 
cil, and automatic communication 
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equipment have put a touch of magic 
at the disposal of the bank operator 
which, when rightly chosen and in- 
telligently applied, overcome time 
and space obstacles in a remarkable 
way. 


Volume Variations 


The element of work flow is 
the eternal problem in bank opera- 
tion, which if not analyzed and ad- 
justed will raise costs and knock into 
a cocked hat the most beautifully 
theorized system. This is a problem 
which varies much in different banks 
in the same city and to a much 
greater extent in different cities. 

The variation in volume in differ- 
ent hours of the day, and on dif- 
ferent days of the week constituting 
peaks and depressions, create the 
problem in a general sense. 

The factors which produce the 
problem in the main are: 

1. The hour of clearing exchanges. 

2. Volume and time of arrival of 

mails. 

3. Habits of depositors. 

4. Cashing of industrial payroll 

checks. 

5. Payment of corporate dividend 
checks. 

6. Collection of U. S. and other 
coupons. 

7. Deposit by publie utilities of 
telephone and gas and electric 
checks received from customers. 

8. After-holiday and pre-holiday 
activity. 

9. Bill paying dates of depart- 
ment store customers. 

10. Savings or compound interest 
dates. 

11. Rendering of monthly state- 
ments to depositors. 


By G. W. ALLAN 


12. Computation of measured serv- 
ice charges and analysis of 
customers’ accounts. 

13. Rendering of stockholders’ lists 
to corporations for dividends, 
ete. . 

14. Rendering Mortgage Loan, 
amortization and interest bills. 

15. Rendering rental bills. 

16. Vacation periods. 

Providing sufficient help to handle 
expected or unexpected peak loads 
in the required time limits, would 
mean intervals of idleness and high 
cost. We face the desirability, there- 
fore, of viewing the situation for 
exactly what it is—a compound 
problem made up of units, all of a 
similar nature, but of diverse origin 
and quantity, which have to go 
smoothly and evenly through pro- 
duction and be delivered without 
delay regardless of volume, fluctua- 
tions, and variations at the time of 
receipt. 


Factors In Operation 


Any solution of operation prob- 
lems demands the breakdown and 
analysis of the compound into each 
of its component elements and the 
continual study of each element for 
possible methods of control. 

I have just listed 16 factors, most 
of which might be classified as un- 
controllable, inasmuch as they orig- 
inate from outside sources. Still, 
there are some things which can be 
done, using imagination, ingenuity 
and applied psychology. While most 
of these properly belong in the dis- 
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cussion of the Proof and Distribu- 
tion Department, I believe that it 
will be helpful to continue a little 
the discussion of at least the first 


ee 


nine under ‘‘ work flow.’’ 

1 Clearing Exchanges—In our 
bank we receive each day an average 
of some 30,000 items from the clear- 
ing house, which must be proved, 
sorted, listed and on their way to 
our 19 branches and elsewhere with- 
in an hour. As volume increased in 
the past few years, we, with the 
other banks, arranged for several 
exchanges in the morning, spreading 
the activity from 8:30 to 11 o’clock, 
instead of from 10 to 11 o’elock. 
The next step was to arrange for 
late afternoon exchanges. Aside from 
the bulk receipt of their work in the 
morning of some 2,000 to 3,000 
items, we have evened out the work 
flow to a comfortable level. We give 
the Federal Reserve Bank a simple 
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trust receipt for their afternoon 
items. We make a complete sort and 
block of each exchange of items 
from each bank, only running the 
items once. The second move we are 
making which affects this situation, 
with the attendant problem of return 
clearings, is the centralization of 
branch bookkeeping. We have begun 
this carefully after a study of 
methods and results in other cities. 

This will be discussed more in con- 
nection with the commercial book- 
keeping department. 

2 Volume and Time of Arrival 
of Mail—There are many opportu- 
nities for evening the work flow in 
this classification, in banks where the 
volume is considerable. 

It begins with a study of the time 
of arrival of the mail trains in your 
own city. For instance, if much 
mail arrives in the late afternoon 
and evening, a night force will be 
able to handle this work, leaving 








only the posting of entries to the 
day bookkeeping force. One mid. 
western bank has a night transit 
and proof department, completely 
equipped, located in the railroad 
depot where it receives the incoming 
mail on arrival and re-consigns the 
outgoing letters without delay other 
than the time taken to work them 
up after proof. It is also possible 
to obtain a branch postoffice for day 
and night use in your own bank, in 
which case the railway mail division 
sorts the mail to your own bags on 
the train, from where it may be ob- 
tained upon arrival for direct han. 
dling. 

In our own ease, analysis shows 
that the bulk of our mail arrives 
from 2 to 7 a. m. in the morning 
from out of town points. We use, 
therefore, a morning force of our 
best sorters and runners, which comes 
on at 7 o’clock a. m. and usually has 
the night mails worked up by 8:20. 
We experimented with a night force, 
but found that mails coming in be- 
fore 2 a. m. were so scant that it was 
not practical to continue, and we 
find the early morning force (which 
continues on all day and to which 
we pay a bonus based on their regu- 
lar salary) adequate to solve our 
problem. 

Some banks which collect the large 
bulk of their items through the Fed- 
eral Reserve, especially in the east 
and around Boston, have their corre- 
spondent banks mail their letters 
direct to the Federal, supplying 
them with their own letter forms to 
the Federal and their own endorse- 
ment stamp. They pay the cost of 
postage, getting the duplicate letter 
for their own files. This eliminates 
the entire handling and makes a 
tremendous saving. 

Another plan that is effective in 
leveling peaks is to arrange with 
certain banks which mail one large 
cash letter at the close of each day, 
to split the letter into two or three, 
to be mailed at cut-off points—when 
so doing will catch an earlier train 
and speed the handling in your own 
bank. 

3 Habits of Depositors—The 
usual habit of making one deposit a 
day (and of making that one late, 
to inelude as much as possible of the 
day’s receipts) has the effect of pil- 
ing up the receivers’ blocks in the 
distribution and proof department 
at the end of the day, and of making 
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for congestion at the tellers’ windows. Four Principles In Bank Operation 


Handling of individual cases can 
bring some good results, and we 
have found a patented combination 
deposit slip, credit advice, and mail- 
ing envelope an effective means of 
diverting many deposits to the mails 
and away from the tellers’ windows. 
Since installation, about 100 deposi- 
tors per day are now using this 
means of deposit and its use is in- 
creasing. We also, of course, per- 
suade our large depositors to make 
separate deposit lists of clearing 
house, foreign, New York or Treas- 
ury checks for quicker handling. 

4 Payroll Checks—The fact that 
industrial payroll checks of any in- 
dividual concern are usually cashed 
in a restricted area by one or two 
banks, suggested the idea which we 
have applied successfully of getting 
the cooperation of such banks in 
running lists of these checks and 
sending them in to us as one item. 
In one or two eases, where such 
checks were drawn on one of our 
branch accounts, we have made 
arrangements by which they send 
the package of checks direct to our 
branch and substitute a charge slip 
as the clearing item. In the case of 
one bank, as many as a 1,000 checks 
on one day are so handled, thus re- 
ducing the volume run through the 
proof department from 1000 to 1. 

5 Corporation Dividend Checks 
—These can be, in some eases, bulked 
in the same manner as described in 
connection with payroll checks, espe- 
cially so when coming from the 
bank’s own trust department or 
other sources from which coopera- 
tion can be obtained. 

6 Coupon Collections—In the 
collection of U. S. and other coupons, 
cooperation on the part of the 
bank’s own trust, bond, and safe- 
keeping departments in working 
their items up in advance, can do 
much to open the way for customers’ 
items. The preparation by corre- 
spondent banks of their U. S. 
coupons on the Federal Reserve list 
forms, is also of help, as they may be 
rechecked and deposited without 
further breakdown. 


7 Gas and Electric Bills—The 
deposit of customers’ checks by pub- 
lie utilities on bill paying dates 
produces a noticeable bump in 
Volume, and an arrangement by 
Which they make separate deposits 
in duplicate of their items by clear- 


Department layout should fol- 
low the principle of economy and 
convenience, 


The remarkable variations and 
improvements ip (bank) ma- 


chines . . . have put a touch of 
magic at the disposal of the 
operator which . . . overcomes 
time and space obstacles in a re- 
markable way. 


‘ 


ing house bank will prove a time 
saver and cause very little additional 
trouble to them. 

8 Holiday Congestion—After- 
and pre-holiday activity generally 
produces congestion. The most 
effective preparation is to keep a 
late foree the evening before a holi- 
day, so that everything is out of the 
hopper and clean when the heavy 
mails arrive on the morning after a 
holiday. 


9 Department Stores—If depart- 
ment store deposits at bill paying 
dates constitute any .volume, the 
same treatment is suggested as for 
the public utilities. 


D RECORDS 


There are two general classes of 
bank records. First, the more or 
less temporary records which serve 
as vehicles to move the individual 
transaction from the point of incep- 
tion to its ultimate place among the 
bank’s assets or liabilities. These 
records become multitudinous in a 
large bank, because of the necessity 
for the division of work among oper- 
ating departments, many of which 
handle only part of the transactions 
in connection with our asset or lia- 
bility account. One side of the entry 
is a eredit or debit to a particular 
account (for instance, collateral 
loans) and the other side a charge 
or credit to some other department, 
which handles the asset or liability 
account also affected by the same 
transaction originating in the other 
department. 


These records must be labor sav- 
ing, protective, completely informa- 
tive, clear, simple, and as inexpen- 
sive and as few as possible. The 
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The element of work flow .. . 
if not analyzed and adjusted, will 
raise costs and knock into a 
cocked hat the most beautifully 
theorized system. 


Changes in major record forms 
are costly and should be dictated 
only by considerations of econ- 
omy, safety, accuracy, speed, or 
some change in operating condi- 
tions, 


tendeney is to decrease the varieties 
of an essential form. For instance, 
this year we standardized on one 
form of debit and one form of credit 
ticket which are used for every pur- 
pose, and cut out three other varia- 
tions of each of the same forms. 


We also cut down materially the 
number of colors and sizes of checks, 
which means larger purchases of 
single forms, with consequent. better 
prices and fewer inventory items. 
We also put in a new printing ma- 
chine with which we are now able 
to produce 80% of our small and 
medium size forms. 


The second class of records, per- 
manent in character, are the various 
types of individual ledgers, registers, 
balance sheets and general records 
which, in most cases, are adapted to 
some mechanical posting device, and 
which are the final repository of the 
entries transmitted by means of the 
first class of records, and provide 
the current position of each asset 
and liability and the general state- 
ment of condition. The change of 
one of such records is usually a move 
of major importance, involving a 
simultaneous change in equipment 
and operating system. It is, there- 
fore, costly and usually dictated 
only by considerations of economy, 
safety, accuracy and speed, or some 
change in operating conditions—the 
important element of how the cus- 
tomer will be affected always as a 
modifying factor. 


The modern job of business is to 
produce customers rather than to 
produce goods, because the produc- 
tion of goods has outstripped in 
efficiency the creation of customers. 
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ease Firing! 


By L. W. BRITTON 


Managing Editor, Automatic Heat 
Air Conditioning Magazine, Chas" 


A Program To Help Local Dealers 


An account of one of the many sales helps available to your customers 


ODERNIZATION, which be- 

gan to receive the attention 

of the building field as far 
back as 1927, continues to be the 
major source of business for local 
dealers in building materials and 
equipment. During that period the 
rapid development of the oil burner 
and the stoker, together with the 
rapid spread of the idea of heating 
with gas, resulted in fastening atten- 
tion upon more convenient methods 
of firing the home or apartment 
heating plant. 

Vigorous campaigns have been 
conducted by various utility com- 
panies on the subject of gas heating, 
by coal companies on the subject of 
heating with coal and, of course, by 
all of the companies engaged in the 
manufacture of coal-, oil-, or gas- 
burning equipment. Much of the 
effort expended by these various 
groups and the individuals who 
make up the groups, has been com- 
petitive in nature. But it has been 
recognized that there was need for 
a campaign idea sufficiently dramatic 
to attract attention, and at the same 
time sufficiently general that all 
types of dealers and manufacturers 
might unite back of it. 


®@ Serving dealers and manufactur- 
ers in the automatic heating and air 
conditioning field is the publication 
Automatic Heat and Air Condition- 
ing. In a recent issue of this publica- 
tion there was inaugurated a cam- 
paign to popularize the slogan 
‘*Cease Firing by Hand!’’ As will 
be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustration, this slogan has been given 
greater appeal by being associated 
with the figure of a woman, obvi- 
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ously wearied with the task of 
shoveling coal. In fact, in some 


quarters, it has become a habit to 
refer to her as the ‘‘ weary lady.’’ 


The campaign is so eminently just 
to all of those in the field, that this 
characteristic has earned for it the 
understandable title of ‘‘non-parti- 
san’’ and it is on this note that 
comments in Printers’ Ink and 
Advertising Age were struck. Each 
of these advertising publications 
points out the suitability of the 
slogan, no matter what the type of 
equipment sold or manufactured by 
individual or firm making use of it. 


In order to aid dealers and manu- 
facturers in spreading the idea na- 
tionally, the design which is re- 
produced with this article was in- 
corporated into electrotypes for 
newspaper or direct mail advertis- 
ing. In addition to this it was made 
up into a sticker for use on letter- 
heads, invoices, and so on, carrying 
the same design with the added 
words, ‘‘It’s Out of Fashion.’’ Here 
the color design of red and black is 
set up and this color design is again 
followed in the decaleomania signs 
approximately 7 x 8 inches which 
have been prepared for use in win- 
dows and on trucks. Buttons ap- 
proximately one inch in diameter 
are now available. These buttons 
bear the same design and are also 
printed in two colors. 


Wherever new homes are being 
built, even in the lower price ranges, 
modern heating and air conditioning 
ideas, are being incorporated. Own- 
ers of older buildings which may, as 
a matter of fact, be of a much 
sounder construction than these new 


buildings, are seeing an obsolescence 
factor operating against their build- 
ings, insofar as they do not provide 
some form of automatic heating. 
Rents reflect the type of heating, 
particularly in the case of the build. 
ing occupied by the individual home 
owner. In the case of the apartment 
house, some types of automatic heat- 
ing installations have brought emi- 
nently satisfactory economies in 
operating costs; however, aside from 
these considerations, the ever-present 
sport of keeping up with the Jones’ 
is a very definite factor to be con- 
sidered by those who have anything 
to do with protecting the investment 
in existing buildings. Just at the 
moment, automatic heating with 
coal, oil, or gas, and air condition- 
ing, are occupying the public mind 
to such a degree that we have the 
almost unprecedented example of 
the renter of a single family dwell- 
ing raising his own rent in con- 
sideration of the installation of a 


piece of automatic heating equip- 
ment. 


© The ‘‘Cease Firing by Hand!” 
campaign is making its appearance 
in many communities. It is not un- 
likely that those aggressive dealers 
who recognized the value of the cam- 
paign will be somewhere among the 
leading volume producers. It is ob- 
vious that the idea is receiving a 
hearty acceptance, since, from the 
first simple suggestion of the use of 
the slogan in newspaper advertising 
and in the form of decaleomania 
signs, it has been incorporated in 
elaborate booklets; and has taken 
the air over KMOX in St. Louis and 
WIND in the Chicago area. 
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Possibilities For Individual 
Bank Research 


‘*In this country of ours every man 
has the opportunity to make more of 
himself than he does in his own en- 
vironment, with his own skill, with 
his own energy, and with his own 
friends.’’—from ‘‘Acres of Dia- 
monds’’ by RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


S BANK research becomes more 
and more a topic of discus- 
sion at bank gatherings and 

is being adopted as a program by 
state and national associations, it is 
yet a long time before these efforts 
will be put in such form as to bring 
direct benefit and profit to the in- 
dividual institutions in their daily 
operations. Hence individual bank 
research in a single institution is a 
matter of peculiar concern for each 
bank and banker. 

Banking is all of a piece na- 
tionally, in that the welfare of every 
other bank in the United States is 
important to each bank. For as 
banking becomes healthy, respected, 
appreciated, supported, and de- 
fended by the whole people, each 
individual institution will progress 
and profit in its own locality. But 
while this major effort is being con- 
ducted by state and national asso- 
ciations, by city correspondents or 
metropolitan clearing houses, each 
bank may be progressing its own 
private interests and creating new 
activities in new fields for its own 
profit by adopting an attitude of 
mind that is the beginning of re- 
search and which of itself stimulates, 
creates and results in normal seek- 
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Research In Banking —No. 2 


hat One Bank Accomplished 





By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


Continuing the series of studies begun in November, Mr. Boushall gives definite 
proof that research can be made practical, even for the individual bank. 


ing out of ways and means to con- 
duet a better bank of wider service 
with larger profit. 

Here are some of the things one 
bank has actually done with its small 
research department. 

One of the early efforts of this 
bank’s research work was to study 
the retail grocery situation in the 
city. 

Facts revealed that a large num- 
ber of retail groceries failed every 
year but that an equal number of 
new ones were opened; that poor 
management, under-capitalization, 
inexperience, and inadequate book- 
keeping were the major causes of 
lack of suecess. The number of gro- 


Grocery Survey 








ceries in the community was asceer- 
tained, a list made up and invita- 
tions were sent to a_ three-days 
grocers’ institute, conducted under 
the auspices of the bank in coopera- 
tion with the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, the 
National Cash Register Company, 
and the local newspapers, as well as 
the local and state wholesale grocers 
associations. 

This institute sought to point out 
causes of failures and methods of 
success. Three tangible results were 
obtained: 1. The full cooperation of 
the retail grocers, who kept the 
bank’s literature on their desks and 
referred their customers to the bank, 
as well as patronized the bank itself. 
2. The bank’s increased knowledge, 
whereby it knew what standards a 
grocer must fulfill before he could 
be an acceptable credit risk. 3. 
Wholesale grocers opened accounts 
and discounted customers’ notes to 
reestablish credit of many retailers 
whose profits had been disappearing 
because of inability to pay cash and 
receive discount. The intangible re- 
sults were wide publicity as an insti- 
tution seeking to serve an industry 
for its better, safer, and more profit- 
able conduct. Profits are still ac 
cruing from this effort, many years 
later. 

Learning through contact with 
its customers that there was an evil 
of ‘‘salary buying’’ being conducted 
primarily among railroad employees 
in the community, whereby small 
short-time loans were made on al 
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annual rate of 240%, the bank ob- 
tained a list of these unlicensed 
salary buyers and traced their con- 
nections to their head offices. It then 
enlisted the cooperation of one of 
the newspapers, and placing these 
discovered facts before it, asked for 
a review and confirmation of them. 
The newspaper accepted the chal- 
lenge, confirmed the facts, publicized 
the condition broadly, and in three 
months time this racket disappeared 
from the community. 

Across the loan officers’ desks 
eame many applications for loans to 
pay doctors’ and hospital bills of 
large amounts, and almost always 
from these applicants came the re- 
quest, ‘‘Do not tell my employer I 
need to borrow money.’’ Observing 
this situation for some time and real- 
izing that its continuance bore no 
constructive solution within itself, 
the bank began accumulating records 
in connection with these cases. First 
of all, a brief was prepared outlin- 
ing the cireumstances and presented 
by mail to the larger employers, 
and this was followed by a visit of 
the bank’s officers to a_ selected 
group. Next, the local Community 
Fund was consulted as to agencies 
and facilities of public health service. 
Here it was learned that the major 
cause of financial distress and final 
destitution arose from improperly 
cared-for medical cases, by reason of 
the prohibitive costs of medical care. 

The bank’s officers called a meet- 
ing of the leading business and 
banking groups and placed the sifua- 
tion before them. A committee was 
formed to study the situation. This 
committee learned that group hos- 
pitalization at nominal monthly cost 
for employed persons was being ree- 
ommended by the American Medical 
Association, as a result of their study 
over a period of years. The com- 
mittee chairman issued a written 
challenge published in the bulletin 
of the local medical association to 
develop such a program. The associa- 
tion accepted the challenge, devel- 
oped the group hospitalization as- 
sociation, and among the officers and 
board members are several bankers, 
While nine out of ten of the local 
banks have their personnel enlisted 
a members along with the major 
corporations of the town. 

The subject of credit union devel- 
opment in the city was broached 
several years ago. This bank 


Loan Racket Survey 


promptly set to work to ascertain 
what such a movement meant in a 
community as to benefit, and what 
threat it carried to private corporate 
banking. 

These facts were developed: That 
the savings deposits of the several 
thousand eredit unions were still in 
the low millions; that success in 
eredit union efforts required that 
they operate within a restricted in- 
dustry or close-knit community; 
that thrift encouraged was of a 
healthy nature, and that if the loan 
demand among members was inade- 
quate to absorb the savings, the sur- 
plus was usually put in a bank, and 
if loan demands exceeded available 
savings, a bank loan was sought to 
accommodate members; that 45% of 
all loans made were under $50, and 
only in rare cases were loans made 
in exeess of $300; that, while in a 
few older New England associations 
as much as several hundred thou- 
sand dollars had been accumulated 
in savings, such cases were rare and 
offered no threat to established cor- 
porate banking. On the contrary, 
the healthy service of encouraging 
thrift and meeting the small bor- 
rower’s needs at reasonable rates 
under careful supervision of fellow 
employees more than offset any pos- 
sible diversion of business away from 
the banks. Further, if these unions 
grew, they must use banks for de- 
posit and discount and become good 
customers in time. 

As a result of this study, this bank 
got in touch with the national, state 
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and local credit union associations 
and offered its services to assist in 
forming more credit unions; offered 
its counsel and service to those al- 
ready established, and as a result has 
several good credit union customers 
as borrowers and depositors today. 

This bank, being more particularly 
interested in serving individual 
rather than corporate customers, 
also undertook a study of the small 
loan field to determine if the com- 
panies operating under the Uniform 
Smali Loan Act had a local volume 
of business worth looking into and 
diverting to a bank at lower rates 
and better terms. At the same time 
a study was made that would give a 
fair estimate of the amount of loan 
volume for individual borrowers be- 
ing handled by the commercial banks 
of the community. The facts devel- 
oped from this study showed that 
all small loan companies and indus- 
trial loan companies as well had an 
annual volume of approximately 
three million dollars, but that it 
would appear that the commercial 
banks had outstandings of. twelve 
million dollars in loans to individ- 
uals. This bank readily determined 
that, while it would be helpful to the 
community and itself to undertake 
to divert as much as it could of the 
small loan volume into its doors, the 
twelve million dollars of individual 
loans in commercial banks offered a 
much more fertile field for competi- 
tive effort. 

It went further and made studies 
of losses ineurred by classes of exec- 
utives, workers and _ professional 
groups and what collateral and in- 
comes were adequate to protect itself 
against losses over and above an 
established reserve. With these facts 
in hand it was able to liberalize its 
conditions, yet within known limits 
of loss experience that would assure 
a profit even after meetiug every 
unusual loss experience that could 
be provided against in advance. _ 

That these steps have been prac- 
tieal and profitable may be assured 
to those who question the results 
from such efforts, it can be recorded 
that this bank, within the group of 
its type of business and including 
all types of banks doing this type of 
banking, has the largest per capita 
of loans outstanding of any such 
banks in the United States and ex- 
ceeds the next highest on the list by 
more than 100%. Its savings de- 
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within its classification of 
banking, has the largest per capita 
of savings and exceeds the next high- 
est on the list by well over 100%. 

A part of this reeord was achieved 
by a personnel study which it would 
appear is essential in any suecessful 
bank in view of the fact that a bank 
is little more in essence and final 
analysis than these three component 
parts stated in their order of appar- 
ent importance: personnel; books; 
quarters—a group of men and 
women, a set of books located in pub- 
lically available offices. 

The officers who were to meet the 
publie in handling checking accounts 
and in making loans, were not 
selected for their technical banking 
knowledge or their ability to over- 
awe a customer. They were, rather, 
selected because of their ability to 
meet the usual people who came into 
the bank who, in turn, would feel 
that these officers were men like 
themselves—men of normal experi- 
ence and sympathetie understand- 
ing, with whom could be established 
a friendly, informal relationship, 
and yet with the realization that 
such men had adequate knowledge 
and experience with which to dis- 
cuss, analyze and suggest proper 
arrangements for the problem in 
hand. Careful study showed that 
where young, inexperienced, diffi- 
dent and indifferent men were put at 
the loan desks, as was found to be 
the case in many observed banks, 


posits, 


substantial, successful people would 
avoid the institution. Study also 
showed that where gruff men of 
scowling mien and imposing attitude 
were the only available officers, 
timidity and actual fear of encoun- 
tering disagreeable conditions or 
superior attitudes kept the usual 
person out of the lobbies and away 
from the desks. 

Erudite credit knowledge and ade- 
quate files were available but not of 
necessity on the front line of con- 
tact. The hard-boiled, gruff men who 
had their value in analysis were put 
in private offices for special inter- 
views after the prospective customer 
felt that he had a friend at court in 
his first contact officer. 

The tellers selected to meet the 
public were chosen from the pleasant 
spoken, nice appearing men and 
women whose attitude was culti- 
vated to be cordial toward the 
public. Wherein their expertness in 
bank detail was lacking at the outset, 
they were trained in their deficiency. 
The expert teller lacking in personal 
charm could not by any method be 
reborn into a salesman type of teller. 

Today the research department of 
this bank is continuing to seek ways 
and means that will enable the bank 
to apply efficiency, adaptability and 
personality tests not only to pros- 
pective employees but to present per- 
sonnel to the end that latent qual'ties 
discovered in the men and women of 
the bank may enable them to be re- 


assigned to duties that will not only 
increase their usefulness to the bank 
but raise their earning power for 
their own benefit. 

Constant studies are being made 
of every accounting practice and all 
forms are reviewed before reorder to 
determine if they may be eliminated, 
simplified or made more useful to 
the bank or more acceptable and 
convenient to the public. In a period 
of twelve years, the individual 
ledger ecards have been changed four 
times as a result of studies that 
showed improvement either in re. 
duced cost of the ecard, in reduced 
time of posting it, or in smaller space 
required to file and house it in the 
vault. Wherever and whenever a 
saving can be made equal to or 
greater than the cost of substitution, 
a change is promptly made if the 
study shows that it will add to the 
publie convenience or bank efficiency. 

A careful study was made in re- 
spect to notices sent out on overdue 
accounts resulting in cutting the 
work by 3314%, cutting public irri- 
tation as to receiving an excess num- 
ber of notices, and cutting the neces- 
sary imposition of late charges by 
50%, although the practice pre- 
viously followed is standard through- 
out the United States. This change 
alone paid the annual cost of the 
research department and still con- 
tinues to do so. 

The bank in question found that 
as it outgrew its original quarters 


Two Letters To The Author Inspired By His October Article 


@ “After reading your article in 
Rand M®Nally Bankers Monthly, 
on ‘A Challenge To All Bankers,’ 
I have the feeling that ‘Research’ 
is more to be desired than 
‘Revolution’—although your 
research may likely lead into 
revolutionary procedure, in the 
banking field, just as you predict. 

“Many of us grow old, and 
cannot turn loose certain ideas 
we have formed or inherited; 
then, when the tune of time 
changes, we simply cannot dance 
to it, and everybody else is out 
of step. 

“Should your suggested re- 
search get properly under way, 
it may be that it will require a 
revolution to replace the boys 
who are buried amid ideas of the 
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past. If this be true, then perhaps 
you will find among them the 
greatest obstacle to ‘Research.’ ” 


@ “Congratulations on ‘A Chal- 
lenge To All Bankers’ which I 
read with intense interest. More 
power to you. If you can raise the 
bankers of the United States 
from the slough of despond and 
lethargy in which so many of 
them are deeply mired, you will 
deserve the undying gratitude of 
not only the banker but also the 
entire population. 

“Thousands of calls on bank- 
ers convince me that there must 
be a complete change of heart on 
the part of the majority of bank- 


ers if our present banking system 
—our present economic struc- 
ture—is to survive. Too many 
bankers are sitting with folded 
hands hoping for a return of the 
‘good old days, but not doing 
anything to help improve the 
situation. 

“Many, many people are sure 
that the bankers are all crooks 
and do not hesitate to say 80. 
These applaud whenever private 
banking is attacked and, in their 
ignorance, would be glad to see 
the Government take over all 
banking functions. 

“T shall look forward with a 
great deal of pleasure and inter- 
est to your future articles and 
wish you success. Meanwhile, 
consider me at your service.” 
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How This Bank Made Research Practical 


1 It made a study of the local 
grocery situation the basis of 
closer cooperation with 
grocers. 


retail 


2 It uncovered the facts on a 
“salary buying” racket which 
led to its dissolution. 


3 It disclosed the need for and 
a means of setting up a group 
hospitalization program. 


4 It determined the advisabil- 
ity of credit unions in the com- 
munity and fostered their estab- 
lishment. 


5 It made a comparative study 
of competitive possibilities in the 


small loan field and in the com- 
mercial bank’s small loan busi- 


ness. 


6 It developed a stronger profit 
limit on the basis of studies of 


losses in various borrowing classes. 
fod 


7 It strengthéned its public 
contact work through an analysis 
of personnel. 


8 It is developing more scien- 
tific tests for determining em- 
ployee efficiency and adaptability. 


9 It has reduced work on over- 
due notices one-third and the 
amount of late charges 50% by 
careful study. 


10 It designed a new building 


after analysis of the bank’s fu- 
ture space requirements. 


11 It is investigating the pos- 
sibilities of a personal registra- 
tion service for customers. 


12 It has uncovered additional, 
safe income sources through a 
study of income and employ- 
ment brackets. 


13 It is now studying the prob- 
lem of amortization mortgages in 


the hope of better serving that 
field. 


14 It is inaugurating a popular © 
checking service designed to fit 
local conditions. 


— SSS RS SS ee ee 


and spread to adjoining space, 
through doors cut in partition walls 
and to upper floors, there resulted 
impairment of efficiency. In contem- 
plating new quarters, it was neces- 
sary to know what would be the 
future requirements. Rather than 
guess at the figure and spend either 
too much money for present needs or 
too little for future growth, charts 
of the bank’s growth in all its serv- 
ices were developed. With the guid- 
ance of the specialized training of 
the research staff as to projections 
along the lines of secular trends, it 
was easily determined what size the 
bank would be, what number of ac- 
counts it would have to handle in 
various groups at that size, and 
what its expected balance sheet 
would be in its component parts by 
five year periods. 

With this information in hand a 
building was erected adequate for 
current needs and five years’ normal 
growth, with its rental space leased 
to become again available to the 
bank at that time should the charts 
prove correct in reflecting the in- 
creasing space requirements. 

Further, the building was not de- 
signed for an office structure, with 
the exception of one upper floor, as 
it was built in the early depression 
days. But it was designed and pro- 
Vision was made in its foundation 
and structure to the end that there 
could be a later addition of several 
stories without interfering for a day 
with the bank’s current operations. 
The research projection went fur- 


ther to show that, if the building 
were erected in depression days at 
reduced cost, a saving of more than 
$100,000 could be effected in con- 
struction costs, and that the bank 
would be able to move in, get accus- 
tomed to new quarters, reorganize 
routine, and when the depression 
began to lift (as all studies of eco- 
nomie history showed it would) the 
bank would be equipped to meet the 
larger demands placed upon it. 

As a matter of record, the bank 
has found that consolidating its ef- 
forts in an integrated banking room 
has enabled it to handle an equal 
and, later, greater volume of ac- 
eounts with 10% less personnel. It 


Hospitalization Survey 
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has found that, in spite of the de- 
pression retarding its secular growth 
and making it appear in the first two 
years of the occupancy of new quar- 
ters that the added annual expense 
was excessive, the second two years 
of oeeupancy have proved the accu- 
racy of the charted projections and 
that only with the added facilities of 
the larger quarters has it been in 
any position to meet its rising busi- 
ness concurrent with the recession of 
the depression based on the projec- 
tion of growth and required space. 
At the end of the first five years it 
has given notice to its most contigu- 
ous tenant that it will not renew the 
expiring lease and will itself require 
the added space. 

In the absence of even the small 
research department maintained by 
the bank, these more accurate plans 
would not have been made; but, on 
the other hand, in the absence of 
research work the growth requiring 
expanded facilities might not have 
occurred. 

What is the department doing now 
looking toward the future? First of 
all, it has recently completed a study 
showing the brackets of income and 
employment which afford greatest 
stability and which are occupied by 
people above the usual character 
rating, to whom credit may be ex- 
tended with reduced requirements 
of collateral and endorsement—with 
resultant increase in patronage and 
income, without increasing the risk 
of loss. Such a program is now 


(Continued on page 747) 
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455 of the August, 1936 issue. 


Forty Bankers Benefit 
From One Bankers Monthly Article 


At least 40 of our readers are making use of the ideas in the article on page 
Here are extracts from seven of the 40 letters 


written to the author, Mr. Hand, with his replies, both of which will be of 


general interest. 








case, is set in small italic type 


[ess Hand’s reply, in te | 
following the reader’s letter. 


est that I read your article in 

the August issue of Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Monthly. The 
idea is worthy of consideration by 
all banks. It would save us money. 
I am wondering what has been your 
experience in checks being charged 
to the wrong account.—W. S. Hiatt, 
Vice President, First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


With reference to the errors in con- 
nection with our single posting system, 
I might say that we have very few. 
In fact, since we began using the sys- 
tem about nineteen months ago, we 
have had less errors get to our cus- 
tomers than ever before. 

If you should decide to adopt the 
system, I am sure that you could re- 
duce your bookkeeping costs consider- 
ably. 


[ WAS with quite a bit of inter- 






The 10 Features 


READ an article in Rand 

M°Nally Bankers Monthly with 
reference to your making a carbon 
statement at the time you post the 
individual ledger. We have just in- 
stalled the Recordak in our transit 
department and are now contem- 
plating using it in our individual 
ledger department, but we would 
like to have a double check on the 
daily posting so that if an error 
does occur in posting a check to the 
wrong account, we can have some 
way to catch it. Your article stated 
that you did check this in some way 
and I would very much appreciate 
it if you would let me know just 
exactly how you checked these 
entries. Under the Recordak sys- 
tem, the ledgers are posted just 
onee—no statement made, just the 
photograph of the sheet is made and 
this is the record you keep.—H. W. 
McGoldrick, Cashier, First-Nichols 


It will pay any banker to go over the original article again. 


National Bank, Kenedy, Texas. 


vur bookkeepers are divided into 
units with two to a unit. Each book- 
keeper has a set of books and performs 
the visual paying operation in connec- 
tion with accounts in his ledger. As 
the checks are visually paid, they are 
placed in front of the affected ac- 
counts, together with the deposits, and 
the men then trade ledgers for the 
posting operation. This, of course, 
gives us a double check, and we have 
experienced very little trouble. 

We have no objection to the Re- 
cordak. In fact, we are considering 
the use of it in our bank at the pres- 
ent time. If we decide to use it, it will 
not affect our single posting system 
in the slightest. 


HAVE just read with much in- 

terest your article in the Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Monthly on single 
posting. We would like to know 
your opinion of the practicability of 
installing such a system in our bank. 
We are using the dual system of 
posting which requires the time of 





Of the Single Posting System described by John A. Hand in the August issue: 


1 Posting is in one operation, 
using two statement sheets and a 
carbon, glued together at the top 
and perforated. 


2 There are seven bookkeep- 
ing units, of two operators each. 


3 Each bookkeeper handles 
paying of items on from 750 to 
1,000 accounts. 


4 After items are paid (ac- 
count located, sheet offset, a check 
made of date, figures, endorse- 
ment, signature, any stop orders, 
and amount of balance) book- 
keepers of each unit exchange 
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and post each other’s ledger. 

5 Bookkeepers begin at 7:00 
A. M. Previous day’s counter 
items (already assembled for 
them) are arranged alphabetic- 
ally. 


6 N. G. checks reach the head 
bookkeeper by 8:30. The one 


daily posting is completed about 
10:00. 


7 No corrections or erasures 
are permitted in posting. Since 
errors call for an entire new state- 
ment, there are few errors made. 


8 The last day of the month 
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clerks from all departments co- 
operate in preparing statements 
for customers. Debits are counted 
and noted on the statement (for 
later use in analysis), duplicate 
statements separated, carbon 
paper destroyed, and _ debits 
checked as to number, signature, 
and account. 


9 Bookkeepers check totals of 
duplicates with their control 
total and transfer balances to new 
statements. 


10 Statements are delivered by 
hand, by mail, or at the book- 
keeping window. 
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two bookkeepers, leaving one man 
to handle the teller’s window, as we 
are working only three men. If we 
eould install this system ‘without 
too much expense and it proved to 
be a time saver in our posting, it 
would be a great help to us, espe- 
cially during the fall months.— 
Milton Arther, Asst. Cashier, The 
First National Bank, Collinsville, 
Ala. 


I see no reason why you cannot 
effect some savings by changing from 
the dual plan. I understand that you 
are using Burroughs machiyes, and it 
will be necessary for you to have one 
of the late models with the front feed, 
as the old model, which has the roller, 
would probably smear and tear the 
carbon between the two sheets. 

If you should desire to make a 
change, we shall be very glad to have 
you run over here and go over our 
installation. 


HAVE read with interest your 

article ‘Single Posting Cuts Our 
Costs’, in the August issue of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly. This 
bank has about 1,000 checking ac- 
eounts with about $200,000 on de- 
posit. We will appreciate your 
advice as to whether you think this 
system would be practical for a 
bank of this size. We have total 
deposits of over one half million 
and only one bookkeeper.—E. T. 
Hudson, President, The Bank of 
Ellijay, Ellijay, Ga. 

I notice that you have one of the 
late Burroughs bookkeeping machines, 
which I presume is of the front feed 
type, and if such is the case, I see 
no reason why you cannot save some 
time by using single posting. As you 
have only one bookkeeper, it would 
probably be better to have some clerk 
in your bank, other than your book- 
keeper, insert the checks and deposits 
in front of the affected accounts, and 
then let the bookkeeper do the posting. 
In our own bank we, of course, have 


a number of operators, and they are 
divided into units with two to a unit. 


E HAVE read with some in- 

terest your editorial in the 
August issue of Rand M°®Nally 
Bankers Monthly on ‘Single Posting 
Cuts Our Costs’. We are desirous 
of your opinion on the following 
points: Would it be possible to use 
a better grade of carbon not at- 
tached and also use both sides of the 
ledger sheet as well as the cus- 
tomer’s sheet if desired? Can cus- 
tomers in a small bank like ours 
with about 750 checking accounts 
be educated to wait until their sheets 
are full before getting the statement 
and the cancelled checks? We are 
using old fashioned pass books and 
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Single Posting Cut Our Costs 


By JOHN A. HAND 


Ce Sean Soa Piemnangen ae 


of over $9.00 warrants ceriuw considersitan. purticulerty 
system alee offers greater operating speed sad fewer creors 
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This is the article that aroused so much interest. 


statement sheets at this time, but 
dislike the idea of giving a customer 
his sheet whenever he asks for it, 
when there are not more than half 
a dozen entries on the sheet.—S. J. 
Rhode, President, Fort Lupton State 
Bank, Fort Lupton, Colo. 


I don’t see how it would be possible 
for you to use a better grade of carbon 
and use both sides of the original and 
duplicate sheets. You will notice from 
the enclosed sample that the duplicate 
and carbon are attached to the origi- 
nal sheet, and after the duplicate and 
carbon are detached, I do not believe 
you could place the carbon between 
two sheets without being attached 
and make it stay in place properly 
when posting. The cost of the sheets 
with the carbon, however, is compara- 
tively small, and I don’t believe any 
material savings could be effected by 
using both sides of the sheets. 

As a general rule, depositors desire 
a monthly statement, and I do not 
believe the majority of them would 
care to wait for their sheet to become 
full if it took a period of more than 
one month. 


| tm reading your article in 
Rand M®Nally Bankers Month- 
we have become very much 
interested in the single posting sys- 


ly, 
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tem you use. We have been planning 
to make some kind of change in our 
bookkeeping department and are at 
a loss to know just which system 
would be the most practical in a 
bank of this size. We have about 
1,750 active accounts with one book- 
keeper posting the statements and 
the other, the ledgers. On the last 
day of each month, we prepare 
statements for only a small per cent 
of our customers. Each day we have 
several statements to be prepared 
for customers who call for them a 
day in advance, at irregular inter- 
vals. Some want a statement two or 
three times each month; some about 
every three or four months and some 
customers never get a statement. 
This irregularity makes it hard to 
decide which system would be best. 
We would appreciate it very much 
if you would give us your opinion 
about the matter.—T. W. Tolleson, 
President, The Citizens National 
Bank, Ennis, Texas. 


Sometime ago we had a situation in 
our bank similar to yours. Prior to 


(Continued on page 752) 
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Our Bank Movie 


This home-produced movie film has been used 
to educate stockholders and the general public. 


HARON is a community of 
25,000 people, and adjacent 
communities make a total pop- 

ulation of approximately 60,000. 
When I was made president, one 
person out of every 100 passing our 
doors in the course of their daily 
occupations was a stockholder in our 
bank, and of course, these 600 stock- 
holders could either be a liability or 
an asset. They could be a liability if 
they attempted to dispose of their 
stock in such a. manner as to create 
an atmosphere of distrust toward the 
bank, or they could be an asset if 
they were to solicit their friends to 
use the services of the bank in which 
they owned stock. 

Having been in the habit of at- 
tending my State Bar Association 
meetings, and those of the American 
Bar as often as possible, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, 
I commenced attending the meetings 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associ- 
ation, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, and Financial Advertisers 
Association. 

We also began to hold monthly 
meetings of our employees and made 
a study of ‘‘Constructive Customers 
Relations,’’ instilling in the minds 
of the employees that, so far as the 
people with whom they came in con- 
tact were concerned, they repre- 
sented the bank. 


@ At a meeting of the Financial 
Advertisers Association in Atlantic 
City, a motion picture was shown by 
one of the large branch systems of 
banks, and a semi-motion picture, 
prepared for educational purposes, 
was also shown. These two pictures 
were produced in a manner and on 
a scale which I realized was beyond 
that required by a country bank, but 
an idea had lodged in my mind that 
I thought could be worked out for 
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our bank as a part of our Construe- 
tive Customer Relations program, 
and especially to be used at a meet- 
ing of our stockholders. 

The annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of directors in January of 1934 
was attended, in person, by less than 
50 of our stockholders, and approxi- 
mately the same number attended 
the 1935 annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of directors. This convinced me 
that some other type of stockholders’ 
meeting would have to be held if we 
were to benefit by having such a 
large number of stockholders. 


@ Asa result, we held our first stock- 
holders’ dinner meeting in March of 
1935, to which approximately 225 
stockholders came. A report of the 
activities of the bank was made to 
the group and an inspirational ad- 
dress was delivered. The group of 
stockholders left the first dinner 
meeting feeling much better toward 
their stock ownership than they had 
prior to that time. 

The following year less than 30 
attended, in person, the annual meet- 
ing for the election of directors, but 
a month later, in February of 1936, 
350 attended the second _ stock- 
holders’ dinner. Again a report of 
the activities of the bank was made, 
showing the growth of the bank over 
the preceding months, and Dean 
Charles 8S. Tippetts, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, brought a mes- 
sage phrased in language the stock- 
holders could readily understand. 

Prior to this meeting, I had 
enlisted the cooperation of John S. 
Fahnline, Jr., who is very much 
interested in the making of amateur 
movies, and for several weeks before 
the dinner, he took pictures of the 
ordinary daily activities of the bank, 
as well as some outside activities, 
and these pictures were shown at 


Only $105 


By C. E. BROCKWAY 


President, First National Bank, 
Sharon, Pa. 


this stockholders’ dinner. 

Shortly after that, the picture was 
shown to the board of directors of 
the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion at their Mid-Year meeting in 
New York, and at their invitation, it 
was shown at the annual meeting of 
the association at Nashville, Septem- 
ber 14, 1936. 

The picture has also been shown 
to a number of high school classes 
and Men’s Bible Classes, and _ has 
given us an excellent opportunity 
not only to build good customer rela- 
tions for our bank, but has also en- 
abled us to assist the entire local 
banking situation, as we believe a 
picture of this kind should be used 
in such a manner as to benefit all 
banks in the community. 

The picture was not made with 
the idea of showing bankers what 
goes on inside a bank, but was made 
with the belief that the average cus- 
tomer has practically no knowledge 
of the activities of the bank with 
which he does business, or how his 
business is handled inside the coun- 
ter. In other words, our purpose was 
to take the mystery out of the ordi- 
nary daily transactions of our bank. 


® The picture opens with an exterior 
view of the bank, which gives us the 
opportunity to explain the reason 
why banks are always located on the 
most important streets of a commu- 
nity. 

A customer is seen entering the 
bank, appro ‘ching one of the tellers 
and making a deposit, followed by a 
picture of a savings deposit customer 
making his deposit at the savings 
window. The savings tub is shown 
and an explanation is made of how 
records of these accounts are kept. 

A teller is shown opening a new 
account, which, in a small bank, is 
handled by the teller at the window, 
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and not by some specially assigned 
person. The necessity for obtaining 
signatures and other information 
when the account is opened is ex- 
plained. 

As the telautograph is shown, we 
tell how our employee may make in- 
quiry of the bookkeeping department 
when a doubtful check is presented 
for payment, and how the _ book- 
keeper reports to the teller whether 
or not the check may be cashed. 


@ We photograph all checks that 
pass through the bank, and as the 
picture of one of our employees op- 
erating the Recordak is shown, the 
benefits of photographie reprodue- 
tions of checks that may be lost or 
destroyed is impressed upon the 
minds of those listening. 

We follow with a picture of our 
delayed time lock safe, and an ex- 
planation is given of how this pro- 
tects the bank against daylight hold- 
ups by keeping excess cash in the 
safe. 

One of our customers is shown ob- 
taining her safe deposit box from our 
vault, entering a private booth and 
examining the contents, then return- 
ing the box to the vault. This gives 
us an opportunity to explain that we 
do not have duplicate keys and that 
the customers’ valuable papers are 
beyond the reach of even the officers 
of the bank, and that box renters 
must carefully keep the only keys 
that will open the box. 

One of the pictures calls attention 
to the fact that bank tellers must be 
constantly on the lookout for coun- 
terfeit bills, and when they wish to 
confirm their suspicions, a small 
lighting device is used to determine 
whether or not the bill is counterfeit. 

Mr. Shively, our cashier, is shown 
obtaining information from an ap- 
plicant for a loan. The necessity 


Modern equipment 
is featured in the 
film. The telauto- 
graph method of 
communication with 
the bookkeeping de- 
partment is shown 
to illustrate the 
emphasis placed on 
accuracy by a bank. 


The sceges made in 
the workroom of the 
bank fascinate every 
audience and make 
people realize that 
a lot of detail work 
is done for every 
depositor. 


for obtaining accurate information 
from a prospective borrower and 
how these facts are used by the 
officer, committee, or the board of 
directors in passing upon the appli- 
cation, depending upon the amount 
involved, is explained. 

When the picture of our board of 
(lirectors appears, we attempt to ex- 
plain the functions of a board in 
directing the policies of a bank, and 
how those policies are carried out by 
the officers and employees. 

Very few of our customers use, or 
need, the service of the night deposi- 
tory ; however, the value of this serv- 
ice to our merchant customers is 
interesting to those who have never 
seen it used. 

Our bank, and also the other local 
banks, maintains a Christmas Sav- 
ings Club and the value of this type 
of saving is commented upon as the 
picture of a depositor making a 
weekly deposit appears. 


® We also conduct a School Savings 
Department and a view of one of our 


school rooms shows the children 
making their deposits, after which 
the total for the room is taken to the 
building office. A child is also shown 
making a deposit at the bank durirg 
a vacation period, thereby teaching 
the child how to use the facilities of 
a bank. 

We found that the photograph of 
aur eoin sorting machine, showing 
the separating and counting of coins, 
simple as it is to bankers, is always 
of interest, as this machine is never 
seen in operation by customers. 

Foreign exchange is unfamiliar to 
our American born customers, and 
the showing of our foreign depart- 
ment manager gives the opportunity 
to explain how money is transferred 
in the ordinary business transactions 
from this country to foreign coun- 
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tries. A sale of travelers’ cheques is 
made and we tell our listeners how 
their use will protect their funds 
while traveling, either at home or 
abroad. 


® In addition to our commercial and 
savings business, we operate a trust 
department, and we show Mr. Starr, 
our trust officer, interviewing a cus- 
tomer, and explain how the bank, 
through this department, acts as ex- 
ecutor and administrator of estates, 
guardian, trustee, and in other fidu- 
ciary capacities. Pictures of several 
properties, owned by a large insur- 
ance company for whom we act as 
agent, are shown. 

A number of pictures of local 
plants of corporate customers of the 
bank, ineluding a picture of the 
newspaper plant and the printing of 
the newspaper in whieh we carry a 
daily advertisement are shown. 


As originally made and shown to 
our stockholders, Mr. Higgs, execu- 
tive vice president, who completed 
45 years’ service with the bank on 
the first of January, 1936, was pic- 
tured, at which time the employees 
presented him with a leather chair 
and ottoman, thereby preserving for 
the bank memories of an event that 
probably will not occur again. 


The picture closes with a night 
scene of the bank, decorated for 
Christmas, 1935, with a large elec- 
trie star covering the entire front of 
the building, together with the elec- 
trically lighted marquee entrance. 


All of these activities are exceed- 
ingly simple and elementary to the 
banker, but we found that our 
stockholders were very much inter- 
ested in them. Just how much direct 
influence the picture has had, one 
cannot tell, but we do know that in- 


(Continued on page 751) 
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Opaque glass above and below windows not only modernizes a store front but has an eye-appeal that increases sales. 


A Modern Store Front Makes 
A Better Merchant 


HIS modern merchandising 
Toe talk about is all hooey,’’ 

said a merchant operating a 
variety store in an Indiana town, in 
a recent talk with his banker. 

‘“Why do you eall it hooey?’’ 
asked the banker. 

‘‘Because it doesn’t work,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have been told by one of 
my wholesalers that if I would dress 
my windows and arrange my coun- 
ters in a certain way, I would sell 
more goods. I have been dressing my 
windows. I change them every three 
or four weeks, and I rearranged my 
store something like this company 
suggested, but I don’t sell any 
more.”’ 

**Do you think the only reason is 
that modern merchandising is all 
hooey ?’’ asked the cashier. 

‘Well, I don’t know. If that 
isn’t the case, why doesn’t this new 
idea work ?’’ 

‘*Would you mind taking a walk 
of two or three blocks with me?’’ 
suggested the banker. 

‘No, not at all,’’ said the mer- 
chant. ‘“‘I’m not busy. Wait till I 
get my hat.’’ 

The banker asked him to walk 
directly across the street from his 
own store. When they arrived on 
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An experience in retail merchandising as 
studied by a banker and a retail merchant. 


By J. R. CUDNEY 


the other side, the banker turned 
around and suggested that the mer- 
chant look at his store and compare 
it with others in the same block. 
“‘Oh, I see what you mean,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Those chain stores have got 
me licked.’’ 
‘**How do they have you licked ?”’ 
‘‘Oh, I don’t know—people like 
to trade in chain stores better. They 
sell at lower prices, I suppose.”’ 
‘*No,’’ said the banker, ‘‘that isn’t 
the truth at all. People do not like 
to trade at the chain stores better 
just because they are chain stores. 
Neither do they sell at lower prices. 


It is not the lower prices, but 
the modernization of buildings 
and merchandising methods 
that draws customers to inde- 
pendent or chain store. 


But there is a very definite reason 
that I can see from here, why your 
so-called modern merchandising has 
not brought you more customers.”’ 


‘‘T can’t see it,’’ he admitted. 
‘*What do you see that I don’t see?” 

**T see exactly the same things, 
but I interpret what I see in a dif 
ferent way than you do. Look at 
that chain store just two doors north 
of your store. See what an attractive 
front it has. In addition to an at- 
tractive sign stretching above the 
window, you see clean, modern plate- 
glass windows, and below them you 
see an interesting shiny wall-cover- 
ing that makes that store stand out 
so much above yours that most peo 
ple would pass yours by and go to 
that store—just because of the front 
it has. 


‘‘That shiny part both above and 
below the windows is made of glass. 
(Continued on page 745) 
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Municipal Budgets Balanced 


By Collecting Taxes Through Advertising 


LL business, and that includes 
A banking, is heartened when 
the amount of space devoted 
to magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising is on the increase and when 
retail sales are mounting. This is an 
indication that people are actual or 
potential buyers. To bankers, it im- 
plies a better financial situation, 
with all its concomitant implications 
—firmer prices, added value to secu- 
rities of all kinds, active bank ac- 
counts, and so on, all predicated on 
the sale of merchandise. 

Under the influence, if not the 
pressure, of an advertising cam- 
paign, people can be and are in- 
fluenced to pay out money. An indi- 
vidual will assume the obligations 
which attach to the purchase of an 


automobile, an electric refrigerator, 


or a house, and where he cannot or 
does not choose to pay cash, will 
defer payment, availing himself of 
some form of installment or time 
payment plan. 

The purchaser is prompted to keep 
up his payments on the one hand by 
his desire to remain possessed of 
whatever it is he is buying, and on 
the other hand by the fear of losing 
not alone his merchandise and so 
being deprived of the enjoyment of 
its use, but more than that, the fear 
likewise of losing whatever he may 
have invested in the purchase. 

It is all too true that people may 
overlook the fact that their taxes 
are just as surely a payment for 
something which they are procuring, 
as it is true that they do not sense 
their obligation to the city, county, 
state or school district as keenly as 
they do toward the retail merchant. 

There is no reason why the same 
technique which is employed to in- 
fluence the prospect to purchase 
some commodity cannot and should 


Here is a tested plan that may well be 
sponsored by public-spirited bankers 
to improve the value of municipal 


bonds by 


balancing local budgets. 


By S. B. HOEXTER 


Professor of Business Administration, 
Vayne University, Detroit 


not be used to prevail upon a tax 
payer to meet his obligation to his 
governmental unit. The government 
is selling a service. It may be water 
supply, fire and police protection, 
school facilities, street maintenance, 
or what not, all of which a property 
owner accepts and is expected to 
pay for. 

A home owner, like the buyer of 
any merchandise, wants to be secure 
in the enjoyment of his property. 
Likewise, he does not want to be de- 
prived of it because of his default 
in the upkeep of his taxes. Yet he 


Four Reasons For 
Promoting Tax Collections 


1 A government sells a service 
which the people want—water 
supply, fire protection, school 
facilities, street maintenance, 
police protection—and taxes 
should be advertised as the price 
for those services. 


2 Delinquencies add to the cost 
of government and so raise taxes. 


3 The public-spirited banker 
buys municipal bonds whose value 
is influenced by delinquent taxes. 


4 Tax collecting programs may 
well be sponsored by banks. 
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seems to regard this matter in quite 
a different light from his other obli- 
gations, so much so that the amount 
of taxes in default has reached stag- 
gering sums in most communities. 
Where tax payers are delinquent 
they contribute to a vicious cycle. 

To illustrate: Here is a munici- 
pality whose normal income is very 
materially reduced because of the 
failure of its property owners to pay 
their taxes. Naturally, the city will, 
in order to carry on, be forced to 
borrow money. This means an added 
obligation, which, in turn, means a 
lowering of the value of any out- 
standing bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness. To secure money, the 
borrowing municipality must offer 
to the lender an attractive rate of 
interest, and does usually pledge its 
anticipated tax collections. Further, 
the city will either reduce its per- 
sonnel or reduce the pay of its ser- 
vants. So the firemen, the policemen, 
and the school teachers are forced to 
curtail their expenditures, and from 
the community standpoint, are con- 
tributing factors in limiting the 
amount of money which goes to keep 
up retail business. 

Further, such a community, in 
order to pay off its added financial 
obligations, is usually compelled to 
increase its tax rate. And that miti- 
gates against the free sale of real 
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Folders like these, which were used in Detroit, encourage tax payers to take 


estate for one thing, and depresses 
the value of municipal bonds as an- 
other. Consequently, a bank may 
well look with alarm at its portfolio 
if it contains any considerable 
county, city, state, highway, or 
school bonds. 

Yet, there is no reason why an 
aggressive campaign should not be 
undertaken to show the tax delin- 
quent the similarity between his 
obligation to his city, state, or sewer 
district and his obligation to the 
merchant on the next corner. In 
fact, where this has been done, a 
surprising increase in tax collections 
has resulted. In other words, taxes 
are used as the merchantable basis 
of an advertising campaign, and the 
idea of paying them is sold to the 
community the same as radios or 
washing machines. 

In such an undertaking, the same 
factors as enter into a campaign to 
sell any merchandise are treated in 
the usual manner. Consideration of 
what it will profit a community to 
increase its tax income in the light 
of what the campaign will cost, dis- 
closes by actual experience that the 
cost is very, very much under what 
it costs to promote the sale of ordi- 
nary commodities. 

An advertising ageney of Detroit 
has pioneered in campaigns of this 
kind and discloses that a campaign 
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that yielded $15,000,000 in taxes 
eost $75,000, or half of 1%, which 
is about one third of what, dollar 
for dollar income, any business 
would be proud to accomplish. 

This agency directed campaigns 
for the State of Michigan cover:ng 
83 counties, for Wayne and Ingham 
counties alone, and for the City of 
Detroit. So successful did these 
prove, that the city of Detroit is now 
embarking upon its fifth campaign. 


® Daily, weekly, and neighborhood 
newspapers were utilized, as well as 
radio spot announcements and bill- 
boards. Attractive circulars (such 
as shown in the accompanying cuts) 
were prepared and _ distributed 
through banks and business houses 
and by school children. While the 
billboard was used for only partial 
showing in the city of Detroit, it 
was found advisable to employ full 
showing in Cook County, Illinois, 
since within this particular area, 
the city of Chicago was the major 
objective to be influenced. 

Yes, surely tax payers can be 
influenced to ‘‘buy’’. Now buying 
means giving out money for some- 
thing, does it not? Well then, get 
your community to pay its taxes. 
You, Mr. Banker, surely know that 
a community which has a balanced 
budget, which can pay its way—can 
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your 
taxes 


for 1932 and prior years 


before Feb. 1s: 


more interest in municipal services. 


pay its interest on its bonds, is a 
good eredit risk. Its bonds cause 
you no worry. Your real estate 
mortgages are safe investments. 
Your governmental employees are 
good customers. 

When a campaign is properly con- 
ducted to the end that an appreciable 
amount of money is collected, we 
find property values enhanced, tax 
rates reduced, governmental serv- 
ices increased, the pay of public em- 
ployees restored, in fact, a whole 
eycle of benefits set into operation. 
Since these all imply a freer circula- 
tion of money, banks can logically 
sponsor such a campaign. 

An ever-increasing number of 
cities, counties, and states are engag- 
ing to do just this. In Michigan, not 
only has the State actively under- 
taken its second annual ‘‘Tax 
Drive’’ but so have Wayne, Kent, 
and other counties, as well as such 
cities as Detroit, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, and others. 

In the hands of a capable agency, 
here is one instance in which the 
expenditure of public funds is get- 
ting definite, tangible, profitable re 
sults. In view of this, it is not to be 
wondered at that newspapers, radio 
stations, and other vehicles for in 
fluencing public opinion are heartily 
cooperating. 
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in the picture. 


DUNCAN WALKER* describes 


New Features In 


Armore 


NOWING that preparation is 

the most important part of 

avoiding loss to bandits, we 
have spent considerable time to be 
prepared to repel any sort of an 
attack. 

Having large sums, both in coin, 
currency, and bonds, to transfer 
through the streets of Chicago, we 
designed a money-bus that we be- 
lieve will discourage any attempt 
to take valuables from our armed 
guards. 

In the first place, we determined 
upon using a steel which would re- 
sist modern gunfire of all kinds. 
This steel is so resistant that it was 
necessary to bore the holes for bolts 
and rivets before the steel was 
hardened. If this had not been done, 
it would have been almost impos- 
sible to bore holes through it. 

While we secured a light-weight 
metal, the money-truck is very 
heavy, weighing a little over six 
tons. In addition to protecting the 
body of the truck, the engine also 
has its protection to prevent bullets 
from putting it out of commission. 
Inside the radiator are steel plates 
slanting upward, which would de- 
fleet a bullet so that it would not hit 
the engine. 

Inside the hood are other steel 
Plates to prevent bullets from reach- 
ing the engine from the sides. The 
screen on the side of the hood is 
made of bullet-proof wire mesh. 

In addition to being provided 
With the most modern arms, our 
guards are further protected by a 
specially designed artillery of gas 
guns. In the picture you will see 


This “‘money-bus” of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago carries many millions in coin, currency, 
and bonds through busy Chicago streets. Currency 
and bonds are handled in trunks like those shown 





zar Construction 


The “money-bus” of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, embodies many modern features 
of protection which can be used by any bank. 


that there are three bright spots 
near the top of the truck. If you 
look closely, you will see that each 
of these is divided into two units. 
Each unit is a gas gun. In other 
words, there are three sets of gas 
guns on each side of the car. In 
addition, there are gas guns at the 
front of the car, and at the rear. 

Other gas equipment is provided 
for the use of the guards inside the 
truck, if necessary. 

Portholes are provided on all four 
sides of the truck. The front is re- 
cessed to allow for clear view ahead, 
as well as for two portholes. 

Perhaps the most modern feature 
is that it is provided with a turret 
in which sits a guard who has abso- 
lute control of all equipment. This 
turret is made of bullet-proof steel, 
and is, of course, set inside the bul- 
let-proof body, so he has a double 
protection. He has portholes from 
this turret which enable him to 
point a gun in any direction. By 
this arrangement, he ean protect 
both the rear door and the side door, 
and he does protect those doors 
whenever they are open. 

The doors cannot be opened ex- 
cept by the man inside the turret 
releasing the locks. He is protected 


* Chief of the Protection Department, 
Federal Reserre Bank of Chi 


icago 
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from a gas attack himself by having 
a gas mask. He is also equipped with 
the most modern firearms. 

The turret man has a switch which 
is an ordinary snap-switch, which 
turns on the electric siren. Instead 
of pressing a button and releasing it, 
he turns on the switch and the siren 
continues to sound the alarm until 
he turns it off. In other words, it is 
a continuous alarm switch. 

He also has control over the motor 
ignition system, so that he can stop 
the engine if necessary. He can even 
control the brakes. In the event 
that bandits were able to overcome 
the driver and attempt to drive 
away with the truck, the man in the 
turret could prevent them by mak- 
ing it impossible to start the engine, 
or if the engine were started, it 
would be impossible for the engine 
to pull the truck because he could 
apply the brakes. 

There are two portholes on the 
left side in addition to the porthole 
in the turret. There are portholes on 
the front, one from the turret and 
one from the main part of the 
truck. There are two portholes at 
the rear of the truck and, of course, 
portholes on the other side, so that 
guns may be fired safely in any 
direction. 

In order to avoid accidental dis- 


(Continued on page 755) 
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OW is my insurance?’’ The 
manager of the Plaza Hotel 
looked surprised as_ his 
banker put this question to him. 
‘* All right, I guess,’’ he stammered. 
‘Why ?’’ 

*‘It can make a lot of difference 
as to your credit qualifications,”’ 
explained his banker. 

“‘T don’t quite follow you,’’ the 
hotel man retaliated, somewhat be- 
wildered. 

‘*You are asking us to assist you 
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nsurance Protection For 


10. Hotels 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance Authority, Hartford, Connecticut 


A hotel manager and his banker found out about the many 
risks of hotel ownership through an insurance survey. 





in financing the remodelling of your 
hotel. Your hotel has made a rather 
remarkable recovery in the past two 
years. In this, as financiers, we are 
interested, and practically ready to 
grant you a loan. We have checked 
up on most angles of your proposi- 
tion, and while we are convinced 
that you are a capable manager, 
and that your advertising program 
is well laid out, and that your expan- 
sion is wholly warranted, we feel, 
nevertheless, that we must also in- 


@ 
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vestigate your insurance coverages.” 

‘*You mean you don’t think that 
the insurance I buy is safe?’’ ejacu- 
lated the borrowing hotel proprietor. 

‘*That isn’t the point,’’ responded 
the banker, ‘‘although we must give 
the type of insurance you purchase 
some thought. What we are driving 
at is this. You are a hotel man, not 
an insurance expert. We are willing 
to support you financially in your 
future plans, as we have confidence 
in your experience and past record. 
However, if you should be uninsured 
due to oversight on your part, or 
that of your agent, or lack of appli- 
cation of the correct technical insur- 
ance knowledge—you might suffer 
a loss in some manner which being 
uninsured could impair your credit 
standing or set you back to a point 
where our loan to you might be 
jeopardized.”’ 


‘‘Now, I see,’’ replied the hotel 
man. ‘‘But I don’t think you will 
find any difficulty as I have a good 
agent and I believe that I am rather 
well insured.”’ 


’ 


**And that is just what we want 
to prove both to yourself and to our 
bank,’’ emphasized the bank’s vice- 
president. ‘‘The best way to get at 
this, in our opinion, is for you to 
have an insurance inventory, or risk 
analysis, made by an expert agent, 
broker, or professional survey ez 
pert. Perhaps your present agent is 
eapable of doing this. When you 
have such an inventory completed 
in writing, through a competent 
source, please bring it to us. To 
help you out further, I would call 
your attention to this list of insur 
ance coverages which we feel every 
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hotel owner should carry, or at 
least give corsideration to, in the 
protection of his financial invest- 
ment and earnings.’’ (The list is 
reproduced with this article). 

Three weeks later, the hotel man 
returned to his banker with a com- 
pleted risk analysis. His banker de- 
yoted some time in careful serutiny 
of it. 

“This looks like a very complete 
insurance survey,’’ admitted the 
banker. ‘‘I notice that the author 
of this risk analysis has studied just 
about the same list of: coverages 
which I showed to you the other 
day.’’ 

“Just so,’’ replied the bank’s 
client, the hotel proprietor. ‘‘ You 
know I learned a great deal about 
insurance and its important relation 
to my business, and also to yours, 
through the preparation of this 
survey. I always thought I was well 
insured, now I know that I am— 
although I will admit that I agreed 
to some changes in my various cov- 
erages after receiving this survey. It 
has taught me that this insurance 
business is a highly technical, scien- 
tifie proposition, calling for a real 
competent man to supervise its ap- 
plication. ’” 

“‘An imsurance engineer, so to 
speak,’’? chimed in the banker. 
“*Exactly,’’ replied the 

manager. 

“On my fire insurance policies 
alone, I learned a great deal. Some 
excellent improvements were rec- 
ommended which will eventually 
save me the cost of the additional 
insurance coverages which I took 
out to broaden my protection. For 
instance, if we move our ovens six 
inches more away from our walls, it 
will reduce the fire insurance rate 
of our hotel considerably. This we 
are going to do. 

“T was further amazed to find that 
simply by rearranging the fire ex- 
tinguishers on our walls, that we 
could obtain a 10% reduction in 
our rate. They must be in good con- 
dition, charged, tagged, and hung on 
the wall so that the tops of the ex- 
tinguishers are not more than five 
feet from the floor, and the bottom 
of the extinguishers having a clear- 
ance of not less than two feet from 
the floor. 

“Also by substituting 15 ampere 
fuses in the place of 30 ampere fuses, 
I could eliminate a charge of three 


hotel 


Protection Given A Hotel By Each Type Of Insurance 


Name Of Insurance 


Automobile fire, theft, 


and material damage 
Automobile liability 


Automobile operator’s 


Bailee’s customer 


Business accident 


‘ 


Business interruption 


Business life 


Check alteration 
and forgery 


Consequential 
loss of contents 
of refrigerators 


Elevator liability 


with property damage 
endorsement 


Fidelity bonds 


Fine arts floater 
Fire, with additional 
hazards endorsement 


Garage owner’s 
legal liability 


Garage public 
liability 


Group accident 


Group life 


Inside robbery 
(24-hour coverage) 


License bond 


Malicious damage 


Malpractice 


Messenger robbery 
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The insured being held liable for injury or death of any 


The insured being held liable for — or death caused 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities or 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Fire or theft on named automobile and equipment, but 
excluding loss resulting from collision or upset. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury or death. 


Injury or dekth of a person or damage to the property of 
others, caused by an automobile while the rd ome y (or his 
employee) is driving the cars of others (such as parking 
the cars of hotel guests). 





Damage to property of others (in this case, articles of 
clothing) while in the hands of the insured for cleaning or 
otherwise changing its condition. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are 


paid to the business (rather than to the insured or a 
personal beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, 
or for death. 


Fixed charges which continue while buildings damaged by 


fire or explosion are being repaired or replaced, and net 
profits which cannot be made while the business is not 
operating. 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, 


rather than to a personal beneficiary. 


The wrong use of the insured’s name on a check, or the 


changing of the check as to amount or payee after the 
insured wrote it. 





Burning or exploding which destroys or damages the 


contents of a refrigerator. 


person not employed by the insured when such injury or 
death is held to have been caused by the named and 
described elevator; or damage to property not owned by 
the insured. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 


Damage to, destruction of, or theft of described paintings, 


tapestries, rugs, sculpture, and other art objects. 


Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, 


windstorm, hail, riot, or explosion. 


Legal claims for loss or damage of cars while in the custody 


of the garage for storage, repairs, or safe-keeping. 


Claims of persons, not employees, for bodily injury or 


death for which the garage owner or his employees are 
held liable. 


An accident suffered by any employee in a group of 50 or 


more in one concern. (Certain amounts are paid for dis- 
memberments, loss of eyesight, or for death). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the beneficiaries 


of any employee who dies. The policy includes 50 or 
more people employed by one concern. No medical 
examination is required. 


Personal property being taken by force from a custodian 


within the premises of the insured at any hour of the day 
or night. 


Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 


Vandalism or wilful physical injury to or destruction of 


the property described. 


by an employee of the hotel, such as physician, druggist, 
barber, or beautician, in the course of performing their 
work. 


goods (or an attempt to take) while in the custody of an 
employee outside the premises of the insured. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Protection Given A Hotel By Each Type Of Insurance 





























Name Of Insurance 





Repays Losses Resulting From: 








Non-ownership 
automobile liability 
and property damage 
Owners’ landlord’s, 
and tenant’s 






































Permit bond 








Plate glass 














Products liability 














Safe burglary 











Safe deposit box 

















Sprinkler leakage 











Steam boiler 


























Water damage 

















Workmen’s 
compensation 














Personal injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others, caused by an automobile owned by an employee 
and used in the service of the insured. 





The insured (an owner, landlord, or tenant) being held 
liable for the injury or death of anyone on the property 
owned or used by the insured, except his employees. 





Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 





Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically 
described. (The glass is usually replaced rather than a 
money payment being made.) 





Claims for illness or death resulting from products such 
as food and drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 





_——— _ 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 





Forcible possession being taken of the contents of a safe 
deposit box named (usually with others) in the policy. 





The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 
system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 





An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage 
or personal injury occurs. 








Property damage caused by the accidental discharge 
leakage, or overflow of water, steam, or other substance 
escaping from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, 
standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating systems, and the 
like. 








Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation 
law requires the employer to pay. 
































cents in the fire insurance rate. It 


are mainly concerned in finding out 












































































































































was pointed out to me that the 
parapets on my roof were not quite 
standard, and a considerable reduc- 
tion in my rate can be brought about 
by increasing the heights of these 
parapets to 18 inches. Then there 
are some unprotected metal columns 
in the building which should be pro- 
tected by brick and tile and con- 
erete.’’ 


‘‘Of course, that wasn’t the rea- 
son I asked you to arrange for a 
survey,’’ responded the banker. 
** Any property owner can obtain an 
insurance rate analysis from his 
agent, or from an insurance en- 
gineer, which will bring about im- 
provements in construction that will 
lead to a lowering of the after 
charges in a fire insurance rate 
make-up. Of course, we are glad to 
see this done, because it means in- 
surance cost economy to you—and 
everything you do to perfect your 
management makes you a better 
eredit risk to us. While this insur- 
ance survey has benefited you with 
certain changes in your rates—we 
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whether you are properly and ade- 
quately insured.”’ 

‘‘T understand,’’ responded the 
hotel man. ‘‘I was merely outlin- 
ing that the survey, in addition to 
teaching me how to insure my busi- 
ness broadly and safely to your ad- 
vantage as well as mine, also taught 
me that there were economies I 
eould effect which would offset any 
additional insurance charges I might 
have to undertake to increase my 
protection. And there were other 
little wrinkles that were of consid- 
erable advantage. 


‘For instance, the agent, in this 
survey, found out that I was earry- 
ing a windstorm policy with a 50% 
eo-insurance clause. I had always 
accepted this as being sufficient, 
feeling that if I insured the value 
of my hotel up to 50% against wind- 
storm damage, it was quite enough, 
as I could not conceive of a tornado 
or windstorm damaging my property 
beyond that amount. However, in 
doing so, I did not realize that there 
was a plate glass contribution clause 
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in the windstorm policy which meant 
that on a 50% co-insurance basis, | 
would not collect in full, for plate 
glass insurance loss. 

‘Our hotel has a lot of windows 
and as glass is very susceptible to 
windstorm damage, I was glad to 
have an understanding of the plate 
glass contribution clause. I would 
collect only the proportion which 
the value of my glass bore to the 
value of my building. Therefore. 
for a slight additional cost, I now 
have a 100% eo-insurance clause ap- 
pearing on my windstorm policy and 
therefore, if a windstorm smashes 
all of the windows in my hotel, or a 
goodly number of them, I will col- 
lect the plate glass damage in full, 
which is one of the reasons why I 
took out such a policy. It required 
an insurance survey to teach me 
how to get just what I wanted in 
the way of plate glass insurance 
against wind loss.’’ 

‘That was exactly our point in 
suggesting the insurance survey,”’ 
stated the banker. ‘‘As your bank- 
ers, We would not have insisted upon 
your earrying 100% windstorm in- 
surance, because even if you suffered 
a substantial windstorm loss on your 
plate glass, it would not put you out 
of business. We, as your financiers, 
are more concerned with losses which 
might run into very high values— 
to an extent, to be frank, which 
might cripple your credit standing. 
We want to make certain that you 
are adequately and properly insured 
against large burglary losses, or law 
suits, the result of claims on the 
part of guests, or accidents which 
might oceur in your elevators—or 
any fires or explosions. The fact 
that you have already improved the 
safety of your ovens, interests us, 
and we are glad to learn about the 
correction in your windstorm policy, 
because such thoroughness applied 
to all of your insurance is just éz- 
actly what we hope for. 

‘‘T observe that you have made 
some changes in your insurance 
coverages. Some of these changes 
are important to you, but a few 
mean a great deal to us as bankers. 
To your interest, I notice that you 
have had your fire insurance ex- 
tended to include consequential 
damage, meaning consequential loss 
or damage which is important be- 
cause of your refrigeration service 
for your restaurant and your flower 
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shop. Should a fire damage your 
property and cause this refrigeration 
service to stop, there would be a 
consequential loss which might run 
rather heavy. 

‘You also discovered that signs 
were not included under the ordi- 
nary windstorm policy, and I see 
that you have had that contract 
endorsed to include damage to 
signs. That is all very interesting 
to us, although we, as bankers, are 
mainly concerned as to what would 
happen if your sign fell down and 
struck a passerby or a guest. The 
suit which might develop against 
you or your hotel might be serious. 
Therefore, we are very pleased to 
know that you are properly pro- 
tected with various liability insur- 
ance policies. 

‘*Aceording to this survey, you 
earry the following liability policies : 
Owners, landlords, and tenants 

public liability, 

Elevator liability, 

Products liability, 

Employee’s liability for driving 

guest’s cars. 

‘‘Now, here’s where your risk 
analysis or insurance inventory func- 
tions at its best. The four liability 
policies which you now have, are 
sufficient in a general way, but their 
application to your particular activ- 
ities as set forth in this insurance 
survey, is the important thing. For 
instance, your insurance representa- 
tive, in preparing this survey, in- 
quired of you as to whether you 
maintain either as your own opera- 
tion or as a leased concession to 
others, a barber shop, beauty parlor, 
bowling alley, or drug store. Your 
agent has pointed out that your gen- 
eral liability insurance protection— 
meaning owners, landlords and 
tenants liability, protects you in the 
defense and adjustment of any 
claims or suits wherein you might 
be named in connection with acci- 
dents occurring on your premises, 
even though the accidents develop 
in a drug store or barber shop. 

“* As the hotel owner, you are likely 
to be named or drawn into any law- 
suits or claims. However, your gen- 
eral liability policy—the O. L. and 
T. eontract—ercludes malpractice 
liability claims. Your house doctor 
who works on a fee basis, should 
carry malpractice liability insurance. 
This leaves you as a hotel owner 
without any insurance protecting 


Here is a modern, 
medium-sized 
hotel, located in a 
mid-western city 
of 60 thousand, of 
a type which can 
easily satisfy the 
requirements of an 
insurance survey. 
However, the sur- 
vey, in addition to 
showing the hoteF 
man how to pro- 
tect his business 
adequately, will 
frequently indi- 
cate possible econ- 
omies in insurance 
costs. 


you if malpractice claims against 
your doctor or any of your em- 
ployees is brought against you. <Ac- 
cording to the insurance under- 
writers, this contingent liability pro- 
tection against malpractice claims is 
seldom required, as your exposure to 
such claims and suits is not as dan- 
gerous or as likely as it would be to 
the more common accidents and in- 
juries. Nevertheless, I would make 
inquiry to see what such a contin- 
gent malpractice liability insurance 
policy might cost, and if it is not 
too expensive, it would round out 
your liability insurance protection to 
practical perfection. 


“‘T see your agent has had you 
make certain that the druggist car- 
ries druggist’s liability insurance, 
for again, any claims or suits, the 
result of errors in filling prescrip- 
tions, for instance, would not be 
covered under your general liability 
policy. Inasmuch as your druggist 
earries a druggist’s liability policy, 
I agree with your agent that there 
is sufficient protection, but again, if 
you want absolutely complete liabil- 
ity protection, you should likewise 
arrange for a contingent druggist’s 
liability insurance policy, the same 
as with the malpractice liability in- 
surance suggested, so that no loop- 
hole will appear, wherein you, as the 
hotel owner, can be involved without 
protection, as a co-defendant in some 
elaim or lawsuit. 
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** Probably 
survey would have brought these 
situations into the open. Had you 
continued uninsured against some of 
these contingencies and an unex- 
pected accident occurred, such as the 
collapse of the walls in your drug 


only an _ insurance 


store and heavy claims resulted, 
which a sympathetic jury might 
award against you—you could have 
been financially weakened, particu- 
larly after a long, hard siege of bat- 
tling against a business depression. 

‘*Furthermore,’’ the banker con- 
tinued, “‘the insurance expert who 
prepared this survey, calls to your 
attention that you consider protect- 
ing against loss from any liability 
you might be exposed to, in the main- 
tenance of parking spaces away from 
your immediate premises, or the 
operation of golf courses out in the 
country, or swimming pools, or even 
signs which you might have erected 
in another state, and which might 
eall for a change in your compensa- 
tion insurance. Apparently you do 
not have anything along this line to 
consider, with the exception of a 
billiard hall in which you’re inter- 
ested, but I observe that is separately 
insured. 

‘*Here is an important item! Ap- 
parently you didn’t have any liabil- 
ity insurance to protect you for 
claims or suits following automobile 
accidents which your employees 


(Continued on page 748) 
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Machines Work Longer Hours 


Through The Use Of This Control Bar 


The National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash., makes 
extensive use of an attachment which multiplies the 
“workable hours” of the bookkeeping machines. 


| | SUALLY, when you speak of 
a ‘‘bar’’, the average person 
thinks of a well-polished 
mahogany counter, a back mirror, 
and a row of shining glasses ready 
to be filled with an amber-colored, 
foamy liquid. 

But in the National Bank of Com- 
merce, in Seattle, Wash., the word 
‘‘bar’’ has a different meaning. As- 
sociation of ideas immediately makes 
its employees think of a ‘‘control 
’ bar’’, which is a strip of chromium 
plated steel with a lot of peculiar- 
looking typewriter and adding ma- 
chine ‘‘control stops’’ on it—and 
which spells efficiency, more work- 
ing hours per bookkeeping machine, 
and consequently less cost for 
equipment. For these ‘‘control 
bars’’ are the reason why more than 
one type of bank record can be kept 
on one of their modern typewriter- 
adding-machine bookkeeping ma- 
chines without the necessity of com- 
pletely re-setting each machine every 
time a different record is posted. 

As an illustration of the utility of 
these ‘‘control bars’’ by the bank, 
when the first of these combina- 


How The Bar Works 


1 Each operator is provided 
with a control bar, the “stops” of 
which are set to handle her speci- 
fic type of work. 


2 This bar may be latched into 
any one of the combination type- 
writer-adding-machine bookkeep- 
ing machines. 
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By N. S. GRAY 


tion typewriter-adding-machine book- 
keeping machines was installed in 
the bank’s warrant and bond de- 
partment, an auditor’s assistant 
came down stairs each day to post 
some warrant records that were kept 
in the auditor’s office. The greatly 
increased work in the warrant de- 
partment soon made it impossible 
for this department to have any idle 
time for their machine. The audi- 
tor’s assistant was provided with 
her own ‘‘econtrol bar,’’ and now she 
goes to some other department, finds 
an idle machine, unlatches the ‘‘eon- 
trol bar’’ on that machine, substi- 
tutes her own bar and quickly does 
her posting. When she has finished 
she replaces the original bar on the 
machine and returns to her depart- 
ment with the completed work. 


® These visible typewriter-adding- 
machine bookkeeping machines, 
twenty of which are now in the main 
office and branches of the National 
Bank of Commerce, were first in- 
stalled about two years ago in its 
warrant department. Since that 
time, complete installations have 


3 The operator removes the 
bar as soon as her work is 
finished, leaving the machine 
free for other operators. 


4 The control bar is adaptable 
to work on warrants, trusts, bond 
ledger, note liability ledger, sav- 
ings ledger, general ledger, and 


been made in its trust department, 
note liability ledger, general ledger, 
and transit departments at the main 
office and in several of the branches. 

In the trust department the flex. 
ibility of these machines is demon- 
strated by the fact that in addition 
to the regular trust accounting, the 
machine is also being used on a very 
elaborate ‘‘Trust Line Sheet’’, trust 
stock transfers, as well as the bank’s 
payroll. 

Formerly the bank had only insur- 
ance to deduct from an employees’ 
salary and the pay check was written 
on an addressing machine. With the 
advent of the Social Security Act, a 
more detailed type of pay check was 
necessary. The volume of work was 
not sufficient for a payroll machine, 
so the work was handed to the trust 
department, another ‘‘control bar 
provided, and now the payroll check, 
deduction stub, wage earning record, 
and payroll summary are posted at 
one operation, and greater use made 
of one machine. 

The bank is very proud of its 
trust system. It is efficient and 
extremely simple in operation. The 


transit. 


5 It takes the place of a pay- 
roll machine, performing all the 
operations required under the 
Social Security Act. 

6 In a small bank it enables 
three men to keep one machine 
in constant use all day. 
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bank had the unique experience of 
transferring its trust records on the 
night of January 2nd, doing a very 
heavy day’s work on January 3rd 
and going home on time with the 
records in absolute balance. 

On the loan liability ledger, two 
men alternate on the machine, one 
posting the ledger accounts and the 
other writing the note register forms 
and copies consisting of note notice, 
note tickler, auditor’s copy of regis- 
ter and loan committee memo. Since 
the installation of this machine the 
work in this department has more 
than doubled, yet the one machine 
takes care of the entire job, where 
formerly two machines were used. 

In the transit department, where 
the numerical transit system has 
been in use, it was formerly neces- 
sary for sorters to take out all items 
on which an endorser’s number could 
not be used, type up an auxiliary 
sheet and send this sheet along to 
the machine operators with their 
items. This auxiliary sheet has been 
eliminated and now the transit oper- 
ators still use the numerical system, 
but type in the names of any unnum- 
bered endorser with the same 
chine. 

In many of the branches these 
combination machines are used as 
‘‘all-purpose’’ machines, being 
equipped with separate control bars, 
and used for writing transit letters, 
posting the general ledger, and in 
some eases post the branch’s loan 
liability ledger, and savings ledgers. 

In the Gray’s Harbor branch, in 
Aberdeen, Wash., three different em- 
ployees keep their combination ma- 
chine busy nearly all day long. One 
clerk posts the liability ledger, an- 
other the savings, and still another 
the transit letters. In this manner, 
instead of three machines for three 
different jobs, one machine does the 
entire work, reducing the cost of 
equipment and getting more ‘‘ma- 
chine hours’’ out of the equipment. 
This same branch is also equipped 
with three similar machines, with- 
out typewriters, for its tmdividual 
depositor’s statements and ledgers. 

Officials of the bank not only chose 
these modern visible typewriter-add- 
Ing-machine bookkeeping machines 
because of their flexibility and adapt- 
ability to all sorts of work, but also 
because of their visibility, speed, 
ase of operation and less operator 
fatigue. Any employee who 


ma- 


can 


Equipment effi- 
ciency is materi- 


ally increased, 
due to the fact 
that cach ma- 


chine is adapted 
to several differ- 
ent types of 
work by merely 
changing the 
control bars. 


operate an adding machine and a 
typewriter experiences no difficulty 
in operating these machines expertly 
after a very little practice. The ‘‘five 
essential features’’ which deter- 
mined their adoption were: 

1. Standard typewriter keyboard. 

2. Standard adding keyboard. 


Who Is The Registrar? 


Some years ago a large bank in a 
certain city found that there was, 
in their collateral department, an 
increasing number of loans secured 
by the shares of a certain local cor- 
poration. These shares were being 
actively traded on the local stock 
exchange and appeared to represent 
a sound and marketable form of col- 
lateral. 


However, the loan officers took 
the precaution of figuring the total 
number of shares held and soon it 
became apparent that there were al- 
together too many shares floating 
around in the community. Loans on 
these shares were then declined and 
in due course they disappeared from 
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3. Complete constant visibility. 

4. Flexibility. 

5. Automatic operation. 

So well pleased are the officials of 
the bank with their present equip- 
ment that further installations are 
contemplated in other departments 
and in more branches. 


that bank’s collateral holdings. Not 
long afterwards it was discovered 
that there was a serious over-issue 
of the stock, the corporation’s own 
officers being transfer agents. It 
then emerged that the local stock 
exchange did not have rules that 
corporations listing shares should 
be obliged to appoint an independ- 
ent registrar and transfer agent, 
and by the time this action was 
taken the loss had oceurred. 

The moral of the story is twofold: 
first that loaning officers should 
check up on the total amount of any 
given kind of collateral they hold; 
and second, that shares accepted as 
collateral should always be protected 
by the appointment of a trust com- 
pany as registrar. 


A Complete 
Collateral Record 


For Mortgage Loans 


By A. C. DESING 


Cashier, First National Bank, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


This record form systematizes all information about a mortgaged prop- 
erty. It saves time for examiners, directors, and loan committees, 


XAMINERS spend very little 
kK time in checking over our rec- 

ords of collateral security, be- 
cause the information on each loan 
can be had almost at a glance. 

We have a special form to record 
the information on mortgage loans, 
which answers every question an 
examiner might care to ask. The 
record is the size of an ordinary 
ledger sheet and, in addition to the 
various facts about the borrower and 
his mortgaged property, we have a 
photograph or two pasted on the 
sheet. Photographs, of course, serve 
as a means of identification if the 
examiner wants to visit the property. 
However, that isn’t usually neces- 
sary, because the photographs give 
the examiner an idea as to the ap- 
pearance of the property and its 
general state of affairs. 

The specific information regard- 
ing the date of expiration of the 
mortgage, its recording, and the 


The Mortgage Record 
Card Contains — 
1 Information about the bor- 
rower. 
2 Description of the property. 


3 “Legal” information—mort- 
gage record data, the attorney, 
abstract data and so on. 


4 One or two photographs 
740 


method of appraisal not only saves 
time for an examiner, but also for our 
directors and loan committee. With 
blanks provided for every piece of 
information, it is not easy to over- 
look any important items. There is 
plenty of space to describe the bor- 
rower’s situation, his property, the 
appraised valuation, the assessed 
valuation, the records of taxes, and 
the record of insurance. Space is 
also provided to record transfers, if 
any. 


® The card is divided into nine sec- 
tions. The first section contains in- 
formation about the borrower, the 
second section describes the prop- 
erty, the third section is labeled 
‘‘legal’’ and there the information 
about the recording of the mortgage, 
the name of the attorney, informa- 
tion about the abstract and so on, 
is listed. The next section is headed 
‘‘photograph of property.’’ When 


of the property. 
5 Appraisal information—land 
and building listed separately. 


6 “Assessed valuation” records 
—three or four years. 

7 A record of insurance poli- 
cies. 

8 A record of tax levies and 
payments. 

9 A record of transfers. 


we have small photographs, we often 
have two or three views in this space, 
The next section is labeled ‘“‘ap 
praised valuation.’’ The value of 
the land and buildings are listed 
separately and information is given 
as to who made the appraisal. If 
more than one appraisal is made, 
the names of both appraisers ar 
given. Usually our directors make 
one appraisal and an appraisal firm 
makes another. 

Under assessed valuation, th 
record is given for three or fou 
years. Under insurance, the kin 
of insurance, policy number, name 
of company, amount, and date of 
expiration is entered. Under taxes, 
the year, amount levied, amount 
paid, date paid, and the unpaid bal 
ance show up clearly. 

Under the heading of transfer, 
the date, name, address, and assumed 
mortgage information is recorded. 

We find that it takes an officer 


The Life Insurance 
Card Contains — 

1 A full description of the 
policy. 

2 A record of premium re 


ceipts. 


3 The cash loan value, with 
a record of prior loans and the 
net. 
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Over 70% of 
all instal- 
lations are 
in small 
community 


banks. 


Recordak 


ACCOUNTING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


| om Recordak pay its way in the 
bank of moderate size? Yes, most 

emphatically, say banks similar to your 
own. They point to the complete records, 
the protection against alterations and forger- 
ies, the film records of customers’ checks. 
They say Recordak increases their facilities 
for service to customers. And, of course, they 
actually profit by Recordak’s savings... as 
much as 45% net on per item costs, as much 
as 50% in supplies, as much as 90% in 
storage space. Write for the booklet, 
“Cornerstone.”” Recordak Corporation (sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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COLLATERAL RECORD—LIFE INSURANCE 
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These two forms make an appraisal of mortgage loan collateral easy and accurate. 


very little time to fill in all of this 
information at the time the loan is 
made. After it is once filled in, we 
make it’a point to discover any 
changes in the situation by keeping 


A Safe Deposit Loss That Was 
Mysteriously Returned 


An Ohio bank officer recently had 
the unpleasant experience of being 
told by a deposit box renter that 
$4,000 worth of bonds had disap- 
peared from the box. The renter, of 
course, blamed the bank. He felt 
that some carelessness on the part 
of the vault employees had made it 
possible for someone else to enter 
his box and remove the bonds. Noth- 
ing else was missing, but the bonds 
were valuable and important. 

The bank officers insisted that 
there must be some possibility that 
the man had removed the bonds 
himself and asked him to look in 
every possible place where the bonds 
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in touch with the records at the 
county courthouse, as well as by 
visiting the property and talking 
with the owner from time to time. 

We have another form for listing 


might have been sent. 

Every few days the box renter 
returned and declared that he had 
looked everywhere and was sure the 
bonds had been stolen. In the mean- 
time, the bank officers had made a 
search of all their records and dis- 
covered the names of those who had 
been in the booths which had been 
used by the box renter who had lost 
his bonds. The people who had used 
the booths were all questioned. No 
trace of any kind could be found by 
either the bank or the renter, and 
the bank officers were just about 
ready to pay for the bonds when 
the man came in. 

‘*Something mysterious has hap- 
pened,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t know 






information about a borrower’s life 
insurance. Here we record the name 
of the insured, the address, the bene. 
ficiary, the record of assignment, if 
any, the face amount, the descrip. 
tion of the policy, the name of the 
issuing company, the number of the 
policy, the mark, record of premium 
receipt, date, cash loan value, prior 
loans, net loan value. This form was 
originally set up for our own econ. 
venience, and for the convenience of 
the examiner. We find that anything 
that pleases the examiner is greatly 
to our benefit because the examiner 
likes a simple form that gives com. 
plete information at a glance. Cer. 
tainly that kind of a form is also q 
creat advantage to our directors and 
officers. 

We request that the borrower file 
a premium receipt each time, but 
our experience has been that this is 
often neglected unless the bank has 
some definite program in the matter 
and the record of the premium pay- 
ments is on file. If the receipt is 
not presented once a year, we check 
through the insurance company and 
get the status of the policy and with 
the company’s letter on file support- 
ing the entries entered by us and 
the prior liens aceumulated against 
the assigned policies. 

By using these forms, we have 
practically no diffieulty which would 
arise if we did not know whether 
taxes were paid or premiums paid on 
insurance. By handling these mat- 
ters in batches, it is easy to get the 
information on a number of mort- 
gages or a number of. insurance 
policies in a few minutes. 


whether to feel ashamed of myself 
or to be still more angry with you. 
This morning I received the bonds 
which had been missing from my 
box, in the mails. The envelope con- 
taining them had been mailed on a 
train. There is no way of my tracing 
the person who may have had them 
and sent them back.’’ 

To this day it is not know as to 
how the bonds got out of the box or 
who mailed them on the train. 


The following titles have been 
used in addressing meetings of bank 
customers: ‘‘How You Can Make 
Money By Using Your Local Bank.” 
‘‘What You Have A _ Right To 
Know About Your Bank.’’ 
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The customer is examining a double barrelled 
shot-gun, 12-gauge, with one barrel mounted 
above the other. The clerk is holding a big-game 
rifle of high velocity and large caliber. On the 
wall rack are a number of excellent shotguns of 
the automatic and pump gun types. 


By E. M. LAYTON 


Bremen Bank and Trust Co., 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


Arms from the horse pistol era 
do not constitute adequate 
protection against today’s 
bandit. Here are some very 
practical suggestions for mod- 
ernizing your bank arsenal. 


Modern Arms For A Modern Bank 


HE efficiently armed banking 
[isstitation (especially if it is 

given some publicity) is as- 
sured at once of a certain degree of 
safety from the average criminal. 
In any bank, anywhere, particularly 
in the smaller communities, an 
arsenal of modern firearms—both 
revolvers and rifles—is almost as 
essential as up-to-date office and 
working equipment. 

Hold-up men will shy away from 
the bank whose employees, in co- 
operation and conjunction with the 
local police, take the trouble to meet 
regularly at some pistol range, and 
under the supervision and help of 
the department’s instructor, prac- 
tice with the idea of improving their 
marksmanship and knowledge of the 
mechanical and other features of 
firearms. 

It is amusing and almost tragic 
to examine the obsolete and miscel- 
laneous collection of ancient (and, 
all too often, light caliber) arms that 
many banks keep on hand for defen- 
sive purposes. Some of these small 
calibered guns are little better than 
pea-shooters, and the ammunition so 
old, corroded, or oil-soaked, that an 
emergency, in which they might be 
brought into use, would find them 
ineffective or even altogether useless. 

Unfortunately, members of the 
underworld will always get guns, 
despite legislation to the contrary. 
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In faet, considerable legislation con- 
cerning the possession and sale of 
firearms has been enacted in recent 
years, but instead of helping the 
honest citizen an@ business man, it 





Five Rules For Bank 
Protection 


1 A dependable alarm system, 
connected with the nearest police 
station. 


2 Heavy-caliber guns accessible 
at all times, and not locked up 
somewhere in the bank where it 
would take too long to reach 
them. 


3 Fresh ammunition for serv- 
ice purposes. Every six months, 
reload with new ammunition pur- 
chased from a reliable dealer, 
shooting up the old ammunition 
in target practice. 


4 Visits, after banking hours, 
by employees to the local police 
range, where they will be given 
helpful and free instruction in 
the sighting, aiming, and the me- 
chanics of firearms. 


5 Let representatives of the 
local newspapers know that your 
bank possesses modern firearms, 
and that your employees know 
how to use them. 


has worked in the opposite direction; 
and it seems a shame to admit that 
if it were not for the excellent, 
alert, and able legal talent employed 
by the National Rifle Association to 
fight crank and unreasonable regula- 
tion, banks and business houses 
would be entirely without armed 
protection. 

Putting aside the technical phases 
of ballisties, the first and main es- 
sential of any bank arm is shock- 
ing, or stopping, power. No auto- 
matie pistol or revolver of less than 
38 ealiber has sufficient stopping 
power to be an appropriate weapon 
for bank protection. Smaller weap- 
ons should be discarded and re- 
placed with those of 38 and 45 cali- 
ber. 

A 22 ealiber lead bullet weighs 
only thirty grains, whereas a 45 
caliber bullet usually weighs 255 
grains, or eight and one-half times 
as much. The full-metal-jacketed 
bullet does not have as good stopping 
power as the lead bullet, particularly 
the flat-nosed type. Ammunition 
should be of the high-power or high- 
velocity type, which is not safe to 
shoot in the older guns, and this 
brings us down to the type of arsenal 
which ean be installed in the present 
day bank at a reasonable investment. 

In selecting arms, it is well to 
choose those makes which are used 
all over the world by police, govern- 
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ment forces, and others who must 
rely upon dependable guns. 

The proper revolver for any bank 
is the 38 caliber police special with 
a four-inch barrel. This gun retails 
for approximately $30. It is a prac- 
tical and highly dependable arm. 
Automatic pistols are effective weap- 
ons, but are not recommended be- 
cause of the unfamiliarity with this 
particular type of firearm on the 
part of most people. 

The 12 gauge riot shotgun, with 
a 20-inch barrel and a magazine 
capacity of six shots is one of the 
wost effective weapons ever devised 
for protection purposes. All sizes 
of bird and buck shot may be used 
in it, and its action is swift and 
dependable. It retails for approxi- 
mately $40. 

Last but not least, comes the 
weapon that is worth its weight in 
gold to any bank, and that is the 
high-powered large-caliber; big game 
or deer rifle, of 30.30 caliber, or 
larger. During a get-away, this rifle 
in the hands of a bank employee or 
police officer, can be used with dead- 
ly effect and accurate results. This 
rifle retails for approximately $50. 


A Better Merchant 


(Continued from page 730) 


It is an opaque glass, but it has a 
shine to it; it attracts the eye. It 
makes people look at that store. 
Now look at your own store. 

“Above and below your windows 
there is old stone construction. It 
looks old-fashioned. It certainly 
does not attract the eye. It doesn’t 
invite people to come into your store. 

‘“‘Now look on the other side of 
your store, three doors away.”’ 

“‘Yes, I begin to see,’’ said the 
merchant. ‘‘That store has a bright 
and shiny front also.’’ 

‘Don’t you see how the fronts of 
those chain stores stand out above 
all the others in the block? They 
attract the eye. They are inviting. 
They make a person looking at them 
feel that it will be comfortable in- 
side. Certainly the other store-fronts 
in that block do not have that effect 
at all. Yours is one of the worst.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ said the merchant, ‘‘I 
begin to get the idea. I never had 
thought of it in that way before. 
Let’s walk around a few blocks and 
see if we can get any more ideas.”’ 

The bank cashier walked with him 


GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


Since its organization in 1863, 
The First National Bank of 
Chicago has continuously 


held United States bonds for 


its own investment. 


The bank maintains an active 
market in all issues of United 
States government securities. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire 
or mail are invited and a daily 
quotation sheet will be mailed 


on request. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








and he discovered for himself that 
there were three other stores in town 
that had recently modernized the 
fronts of the buildings. One of them 
had used marble. The marble cost a 
great deal more than the opaque 
glass. It had a rich appearance, but 
it didn’t have the shiny eye-appeal. 
It really wasn’t nearly so effective 
as the glass fronts, so the merchant 
thought, and the banker agreed with 
him. 

On the way back to his store, the 
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pair stopped in several different 
stores, in order to determine whether 
the bright and shiny fronts, as the 
merchant called them, were busier 
than the other stores. In every case, 
the store with the bright and shiny 
front had more customers in it than 
the other stores visited. 

There are many kinds of modern 
store-fronts. Some have been made 
gaudy. It seems quite apparent, 
however, that the neat but shining 
store front draws more customers. 
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Our Bank Uses 


A Simple Activity Ch 


This service charge is understandable to cus- 
tomers, avoids elaborate calculations or 
special machines, and is figured by the reg- 
ular force as part of its regular routine. 


By J. B. LEHMER 


First National Bank, Miami, Okla. 


URING the past few years, 

there has been considerable 

discussion of Service Charges 
in banks, and we have been using an 
‘Activity Charge’’ for more than 
two years, with which we have been 
well satisfied. It is easy to explain 
to customers, requires no extra help, 
no special machines, is simple to 
figure, and gets results. 

For every $10 average net balance 
in a customer’s checking account, he 
is given the privilege of drawing 
one check on us, or depositing or 
cashing an item drawn on an out-of- 
town bank, through us, without 
charge. For each check or item over 
the number’ of ‘‘FREE”’ checks or 
items arrived at in this manner, a 
charge of four cents is made. A 
minimum of 50 cents is charged 
when the ‘‘FREE”’ quota is ex- 
ceeded. This charge does not affect 
savings accounts, certificates of de- 
posit, or accounts of religious or 
charitable organizations. 

. The average balances are figured 
from the 20th to the 19th inclusive 
of each month, and the charges 
posted to the various accounts on 


about the 25th of the month. This 
gives us a few days (between the 
time that we figure the charges and 





How The Charge Works 


1 One check may be drawn, 
deposited, or cashed free for 
every $10 average net balance. 


2 A charge of four cents is 
made for every item over the free 
quota, with a minimum total 
charge of 50 cents. 


3 No charge is made on savings 
accounts, certificates of deposit, 
or on religious or charitable ac- 
counts. 


4 Average balances are figured 
from the 20th to the 19th inclu- 
sive and posted on the 25th. 





the time that we post them) to get 
the charges figured, check them for 
errors, and let the officers of the 
bank pass on them. It also gives 
us the ‘‘slack’’ time of the month to 





Two Examples Of The Charge: 


Average daily balance for the month 
Checks paid on your account 
Checks handled on out-of-town banks 


$78.0 
1 


0 
5 
9° 
4 





Total 17 
Number of checks allowed on above 
average balance 
Number of checks subject to charge 
at 4¢ each 9 


Total Service Charge 50 
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Average daily balance for the month $600.00 
Checks paid on your account 125 
Checks handled on out-of-town banks 100 
Total 225 

Number of checks allowed on above 
average ba'ance 60 

Number of checks subject to charge 
at 4¢ each 165 
Total Service Charge $6.60 


are 


do the figuring. 

The four cent charge will take 
eare of the ‘‘float’’ items on most 
of the accounts, without having to 
figure or deduct any ‘‘float’’ from 
the average balances. However, on a 
few accounts, where the out-of-town 
items are of large amounts and the 
customer is checking against them 
before collection is actually realized, 
we figure ‘‘float’’ on these items, 
This cuts the figuring of ‘‘float’’ 
down to a small list of accounts 


We use a sort of a Boston Ledger 
system to keep a daily record of the 
out-of-town items on active accounts 
that have a considerable number of 
items. On the accounts having only 
a few items, we mark the number 
of items each day, on the ledger 
sheet of the customer’s account, in 
the deposit column beside the de- 
posit that was made that day. 


When the deposits are ‘‘ broken 
up’’, the out-of-town items are 
counted and the number of items are 
marked on the face of the deposit 
ticket. After the deposits have been 
posted to the ledgers, the num- 
ber of out-of-town items are posted 
from the deposit tickets to the daily 
record. 


Each teller keeps a record of the 
out-of-town items that he cashes for 
the customers, and these items are 
also posted to the daily record. The 
only sort of record the teller needs 
to keep is just a slip of paper with 
the customer’s name on it, and the 
number of items that were cashed 
by that customer. 


The bookkeepers usually start 
counting checks on their ledgers, on 
the 18th and 19th of the month, so 
that they have that much of the 
work done, and will not have so 
much counting to do when they are 
ready to start figuring the charges 
on the 20th. We usually have the 
accounts averaged and the charges 
figured by the 22nd. However, if a 
Sunday or holiday happens to be at 
that time, it makes us a day later. 
We have been able, so far, to do 
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this work during the regular work- 
ing hours. It has not required any 
extra help or overtime work. 

To non-depositors, we charge for 
eashing out-of-town checks as fol- 
lows: 10¢ up to $20.00, 15¢ from 
$20.01 to $50.00, 20¢ from $50.01 to 
$75.00, 25¢ from $75.01 to $100.00, 
and above $100.00, 25¢ per hundred 
or fraction thereof. 

There have been times when non- 
depositors have cashed out of town 
checks at the stores that have ac- 
counts with us, to avoid paying the 
exchange charge, or they have one 
of the employees of the store cash 
the check at the bank for them, to 
avoid the charge, and when we see 
that this is being done, we figure 
‘‘float’’ on such items, against the 
eustomer’s account, in addition to 
the four cents per item charge. 


Research In Banking 


(Continued from page 725) 


under way, with adequate provision 
for records and monthly reports that 
will reflect directly any variation in 
the conclusions as to stability of in- 
come and quality of character in this 
venture. In short, a constant con- 
trol to indicate immediate necessary 
change in policy is maintained. 

At the moment this department 
is studying the possibilities of devel- 
oping a personal registration service 
for individuals that will be essen- 
tial for their later participation in 
old age and unemployment benefits, 
but which will possibly serve many 
other useful purposes related to em- 
ployment, education, vocation and 
avocation. Apparently it will afford 
to the bank a continuing contact with 
the registered group that it will be 
difficult for competition to overcome. 

Another study is being directed at 
the problem of amortization mort- 
gages, their safety and the require- 
ments of character, earning capacity, 
income brackets related to home 
costs, location of home outside 
urban limits, and the adequacy 
of given sizes of lots to sub- 
sistence in times of unemployment 
and the demand for such homes in 
event of forced sale as well as the 
history of such property in depres- 
sion periods. The idea is to make 
mortgage loans, as liberal as devel- 
oped facts will permit, when the 
mortgages are placed on correctly 
built homes located on adequate land 


FAnorenimetely two hundred 
thousand checks pass through 
our transit and other depart- 
ments daily in process of 


collection. 


About two thousand of these 
items come back for various 
reasons. Two-thirds of them 
‘ are paid later after irregular- 
ities have been corrected. 


This means that more than 
99% of all checks are paid— 


convincing evidence of the 
value of the check as a means 
of payment—of the credit 
standing of bank depositors— 
of the efficiency of bank col- 
lection facilities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1808 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus 


Member of the 


and when bought by proper classes 
of home owners in keeping with their 
brackets of cost and income. With 
these factors known, the resulting 
selectivity should enable the bank to 
make proper loans that otherwise 
might be refused to applicants or to 
reject loans that might result in 
heavy loss to the bank. This seems 
to be a virgin field certainly in the 
amortization group, yet there is a 
world of available data that needs 
accumulating, sifting, classifying 
and evaluating before final conclu- 
sions for sound action are reached. 
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Federal Deposit 


. . « « $30,000,000 


Insurance Corporation 





Once determined upon, however, the 
bank can make its offer of service 
sufficiently clear to attract those it 
seeks to serve, and if it brings in a 
wrong type from time to time there 
is no question of misrepresenting the 
service offered, nor of being able to 
refuse such applicant with finality. 
At the moment the bank is in- 
augurating a popular checking ac- 
count service as contrasted with the 
usual service charge account. The 
new service has not been taken as a 
capsule and swallowed unwittingly, 
based on advertised ‘‘pay as you 
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eheck’’ specially named _ depart- 
ments. It is being inaugurated in 
keeping with local conditions and 
related to its current type of check- 
ing account service that will, as best 
ean be predetermined, serve the cus- 
tomer’s need most, yet profit the 
bank properly by its conduct. 

Not all the bank’s studies and 
researches have shown a profit or 
justification of contemplated pro- 
grams. To prove the point of 
whether the personal loan type of 
banking was needed, desired, or ap- 
plicable to the industrial groups, 
two small branches were opened in 
two of the industrial sections of 
town. These services adaptable to 
the worker’s weekly income, his need 
for credit on simple endorsement and 
at reasonable charges, were widely 
advertised in the sections. The per- 
sonnel put in charge was in keep- 
ing with the groups to be served. 
At the end of two years these 
branches were closed with a record 
that: (a) Industrial workers did not 
have sufficient surplus of income to 
permit the use of borrowed money 
to be repaid out of income in 
amounts that fell within the limits 
that could be handled by the bank; 
the needs of these people were for 
small loans under $100 (even as low 
as $1 and $2) that could best be han- 
dled in credit unions; (b) the worth- 
while savers preferred to do busi- 
ness in the main office quarters; (c) 
the transfer of the business of the 
branch to the main office did not lose 
to the bank that patronage from 
which the bank would profit, hence 
the added cost of the branch in the 
industrial area to cater to industrial 


workers was unnecessary as the prof- 
itable business could as well be at- 
tracted to the main office without 
added overhead expense. The bank 
eoncluded that it was preferable to 
cooperate with the development of 
eredit unions within industries. 

These few experiments serve to 
illustrate that there is much that can 
be done within a single city and 
within a given bank to progress and 
ereate stability and profit, without 
the necessity of waiting for the 
larger phases of bank research to be 
organized, developed, and reflected 
back to the individual bank. 

We cannot, however, overlook the 
fact that, while each individual 
bank may at its pleasure do what it 
chooses in the way of individual re- 
search effort, nevertheless, it is all 
done within the framework of char- 
tered banking, either state or na- 
tional. Upon each individual bank, 
as part of the whole banking struc- 
ture, rests the responsibility to join 
with the whole group in properly 
studying the present framework of 
banking, preserving and protecting 
it against ineorrect changes. We 
need to join together to learn of its 
weaknesses and its deficiencies, of 
the proper method to correct these 
shortcomings and provide new 
sinews and services. 

Individual research effort now and 
individual research subsequent to 
any group or national movement is 
essential for the fullest expression 
and greatest potential progress and 
profit for those banks whose officers 
are determined to advance the in- 
terests of their institutions beyond 


the movement that comes to all in 


“EASY SNAP” 


130 Stock Sizes 
Olive Green 


STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front wage ee insuring no 
tipping or slipping. Genuine 
folding box—not a tube. 


Collapsible Storage File 


Box now made in 
two styles 


STYLE (C) OPEN LID 
( ted B 


Corruga’ oard) 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (3h. S77i5**) New Brighton, Pa. 
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the rise and fall of the economic 
tides. But these same officers will, of 
necessity, look toward the improve. 
ment of the whole banking structure 
throughout the nation, to the end 
that their individual local efforts 
may produce even better results by 
reason of the broader, safer, more 
stable and profitable base that organ- 
ized, scientific research applied to 
fundamental elements of banking as 
a whole should afford. 


Insurance Protection 


For Loans 
(Continued from page 737) 


might have caused in servicing your 
guests, by taking their automobiles 
to garages or parking spaces, or in 
ealling for such vehicles and bring- 
ing them to the hotel entrance when 
desired. With so many different em- 
ployees engaged in this activity and 
handling so many different types of 
ears, this liability insurance protec- 
tion is exceedingly important, for 
one serious accident resulting from 
this constant duty, could, without 
any stretch of imagination, easily 
absorb a year’s profits. The fact that 
you have insured against this con- 
tingency is very comforting, and I 
am further glad to observe that you 
have adopted a uniform limit of 
liability for protection on all your 
liability insurance policies. I am 
pleased at the thorough manner in 
which you and your agent have 
gone into your financial liabilities 
and the subsequent insurance pro- 
tection arranged. 

‘*T further observe that the insur- 
ance survey brings up the subject of 
liability in connection with food 
hazards, namely, any injuries to 
guests or other patrons, who might 
dine at your hotel. Any claims for 
such injuries would be insured under 
your general liability or O. L. and T. 
policy, but if you serve any food off 
the premises, such as catering to 
banquets or sending out sandwiches 
or meals, or if you sell any products 
in the hotel such as spring water, or 
some specialized candy or other 
product for which you are famous, 
you would not have any protection 
under your general liability insur- 
ance policy, and it would be neces- 
sary to obtain a products liability 
insurance policy. This seems advis- 
able to keep in mind if you extend 
your operations in either selling or 
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distributing any of your products 
outside of the hotel. 

‘This survey certainly justifies it- 
self in these points brought out. I 
observe that you have your automo- 
biles and trucks insured against 
public liability claims and likewise 
you carry a non-ownership automo- 
bile liability insurance policy, as pro- 
tection in the event you press any 
of your employees into emergency 
service wherein they use their own 
ears. You don’t operate a bus, do 
you?”’ ’ 

‘*No, I do not,’’ replied the hotel 
operator. 

‘‘Because if you did, you should 
earry public liability insurance on 
your bus, as well. I notice you also 
carry property damage insurance, 
along with your various public lia- 
bility coverages, which has our ap- 
proval, although it is the liability 
insurance in which we are especially 
interested, in which you seem well 
insured from elevator accident 
elaims to food injury claims.’’ 

After a continued review of the 
insurance survey, the banker looked 
up, and said: 

**T have been observing with some 
interest what this survey brings out 
in relation to your burglary and 
hold-up insurance protection. I see 
that you are pretty well insured 
against such loss contingencies, and 
that your agent emphasizes the fact 
that on your inside hold-up insur- 
ance policy, you are enjoying 24- 
hour coverage. The inside hold-up 
policy is usually liable for loss or 
damage to money or other property 
insured if obtained by the forcible 
taking of such property between cer- 
tain specified hours, from seven in 
the morning until midnight, but as 
a continuously operated business, 
you have had your interior hold-up 
policy extended to give you 24 hour 
coverage, which represents constant 
security, and is pleasing to observe. 

“I also note that you carry safe 
burglary insurance for protection if 
the contents of your safe are felon- 
iously burglarized, or if the safe it- 
self is damaged in the attempt. As 
a third coverage, you have a messen- 
ger robbery insurance policy to in- 
sure your hotel management against 
losses due to the hold-up of any cus- 
todians of your money, or securities, 
while on hotel business outside of 
your premises. 

“‘Now I also read with much in- 


Specialized 


for 


Better Service 


The correspondent bank division of 
Mercantile-Commerce has been devel- 


- oped to render the most efficient service to 


banks and bankers. Among its personnel 
are men with extensive, practical exper- 
ience in such fields as rural credits, bank 
management, service charges and invest- 
ment account analysis. The department 
is specialized to serve you better. 


In addition to this specialization, 
Mercantile-Commerce offers the complete 
facilities of a great bank, the advantages 
of wide-spread connections, and the ac- 
cumulated banking experience of seventy- 


nine years. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


terest that this survey rendered you 
good insurance protective service in 
getting you to take out safe deposit 
box insurance to protect against any 
pecuniary losses, the result of felon- 
ious abstraction of property from 
the safety boxes you maintain for 
your guests to use, in which to de- 
posit their valuables, if they so 
desire. I am further glad to observe 
that you have taken out such a pol- 
icy at a sufficient amount, as the 
recovery of loss to any one safety 
box cannot exceed 10% of the total 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION 


amount of the insurance policy. I 
don’t see that you carry any insur- 
ance against loss of silverware or 
the theft of articles owned by the 
hotel.”’ 

**My agents said that you would 
probably bring that up,’’ smiled the 
hotel man. ‘‘He, too, pointed out 
this missing insurance protection in 
the preparation of this insurance 
survey, but I have felt that such a 
coverage would be too expensive to 
purchase. We know just about what 
our losses of silverware and other 
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articles are in the course of a year, 
through thefts, and we would prefer 
to consider that as an established 
annual loss in our business opera- 
tions, and a risk we are willing to 
assume ourselves.”’ 

‘‘T ean quite agree to that,’’ re- 
sponded the banker. ‘‘As a matter 
of fact, such accumulated losses 
would in no way affect your bank 
credit. This would be a recognized 
trade loss, and I presume it would 
be difficult to determine what articles 
are lost by theft, and what are lost 
through carelessness and by accident. 
I am merely interested as your 
banker, to make sure that you have 
all danger spots insured, where 
shocking losses could occur. There- 
fore, this insurance survey has fully 
justified itself, from our point of 
view, and from our interest in help- 
ing you to finance your business, 
and it’s evidence to you of the need 
for safe deposit box insurance of 
sufficient amount. There is a vul- 
nerable point, so to speak, whereby 
you could be handed a stiff financial 
loss if those boxes were burglarized, 
and important valuables were stolen 
and you were held liable as a bailee. 

“In the same order of thinking, I 
have demonstrated the interest of 
our bank in your liability insurance 
covers, your fire and explosion in- 
surance, and similar policies, which 
protect. you from substantial finan- 
cial losses due to possibly dangerous 
hazards which cannot be reckoned 
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with in advance, as to how far they 
might go in their damage. As I look 
through the rest of this survey, I 
feel much easier as your credit man 
in knowing that you now carry 
steam boiler insurance, for a boiler 
explosion could mean tremendous 
losses, both in the way of direct 
property damage losses, as well as 
legal liability claims. 

‘‘The survey indicates you have 
water damage insurance, for water 
is another substance which, when out 
of control, ean cause unlimited dam- 
age. This also applies to check for- 
geries and alterations, on which you 
have insurance; the dishonest acts 
of your employees, which are cov- 
ered by fidelity bonds; and the loss 
of your personal services, which are 
insured through business life and 
accident insurance.’’ 

‘*T feel now as if I had purchased 
every insurance coverage that was 
ever invented,’’ confessed the hotel 
borrower. 

‘*T am econvineed that you have 
acquired every essential insurance 
coverage for the proper protection 
of your business.’’ replied the well- 
posted banker. ‘‘ However, there are 
still other policies which you could 
secure, but which, we as your bank- 
ers, are not going to demand, but 
leave it entirely up to your judg- 
ment. For instance, there is un- 
earned premium insurance. It isn’t 
superfluous protection, but merely 
a question as to whether you want to 
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insure the reinstatement of your fire 
and allied fire insurance premiums if 
the policies are cancelled by a loss, 
Then there is group life and group 
accident insurance, which you do not 
carry, and which you must determine 
as to its value in perpetuating the 
good will and continuity of your 
personnel. 

‘It so happens that you do not 
operate your own garage in connec- 
tion with the hotel, but if you did, a 
further very careful analysis of all 
the necessary coverages, including 
garage owner’s legal liability insur- 
ance, would have to be considered. 

f you operated a resort hotel, there 
would be yacht and motor boat in- 
surance, if you maintained any water 
craft. If you ever establish a theatre 
within the hotel, there is theatre 
liability insurance to remember. 
Nothing much has been said in the 
survey about electrical machinery 
insurance, which takes care of losses 
from accidents to electric motors and 
generators, and other types of power 
machinery. There are some _ hotel 
men who have to consider livestock 
insurance if they maintain a summer 
resort or country club.’’ 

“There is a lot to think about, 
isn’t there,’’ responded the hotel 
man. ‘‘You are satisfied, however, 
with my insurance: survey ?’’ 

‘*Absolutely,’” came the reply. 
‘“While I do not pose as an insur- 
ance expert, I would say that your 
insurance survey was well prepared. 
We are familiar with the agent who 
completed this risk analysis, and 
know that he is very capable, hav- 
ing been well trained by study and 
practice in the essential technical- 
ities of the business. I would suggest 
that you and I review this survey, 
say twice a year, after you have first 
again gone over the situation with 
your agent. 

‘You see, there are new cover- 
ages being brought out, and new 
hazards developing. It is possible to 
obtain now, for instance, at a slight 
extra premium, a fallen building 
clause waiver, which will cover any 
fire loss to your hotel, should the 
hotel building collapse and the fire 
insurance policy be voided. I am not 
convineed that this is an essential 
insurance coverage for you to carry 
at this particular time, but perhaps 
we will think differently about this 
or other hazards a year or two from 
now, so that it behooves you, as our 
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borrower, and we, as your creditor, 
to give the subject of financial pro- 
tection through insurance, our con- 
stant interest.”’ 


Our Bank Movie 
Cost Only $105 


(Continued from page 729) 


stead of having our stockholders ask 
us to find a market for their stock, 
the atmosphere has been changed. 
The stockholders’ dinners and the 
explanations we have been making 
to them of the growth of their bank 
are undoubtedly helping to make 
boosters for the bank in which they 
own stock. 

Our community is small enough 
that our employees are known to 
hundreds of people and the picture 
therefore has a personal appeal that 
cannot be given by a professionally 
made educational film. 

It shows the very simple and ele- 
mentary operations of a small town 
bank, but as I have listened to speak- 
ers on the programs of the A. B. A. 
and other associations, it has seemed 
to me that in one breath, they tell us 
to explain banking functions in sim- 
ple terms to our customers and in the 
next illustrate in terms that are in- 
comprehensible to the average cus- 
tomer. 


As a lawyer, I have learned that 
in order to win a case, the story of 
the case must be unfolded in the 
simplest of language, or the jury 
may not understand and will vote 
for the other side. 


Our picture has no appeal to, and 
could not serve in the slightest de- 
gree, the bank that refuses to accept 
deposits under $1,000. Depositors 
in a country bank, having small 
checking accounts of from $100 to 
$500, or savings accounts of from 
$200 to $300, are not trying to 
understand the intricacies of dollar 
devaluation, credit control, open 
market operations, or other major 
matters of finance. To paraphrase 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘God must love 
the small depositor, for there are 
certainly a lot of them in this coun- 
try.”’ 

The showing of this picture has 
given us an excellent opportunity to 
meet young people in our high 
schools and to explain banking fune- 
tions to them, and we find that they 
are very much alive and ask exceed- 
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ingly intelligent questions concern- 
ing the banking operations and 
problems of the day. 

The cost of photographing this 
picture was $105, which is several 
hundred dollars less than the esti- 
mate of professional producers, and 
it has accomplished as much as one 
produced by a professional movie 
camera operator would have done. 

To anyone who may be interested, 
we suggest that you find an enthus- 
iastie amateur photographer in your 
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community, and I am sure he will 
assist you in producing an effective 
part of your constructive customer 
relations program. 

While preparing this article for 
this magazine, I received the first 
invitation this fall to show the pic- 
ture to a local group of people. I 
prefer to show it to small classes or 
groups, as members of small groups 
are more free to ask questions, which 
provides a better opportunity for 
discussion of the questions. 
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To compile interest on savings accounts with 
@ Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
@ job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 

Simply state the rate yeu pay and yeur 


interest periods—we will then send yeu 
a calculater subject te ten days’ trial. 
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$1 Counterfeit Discovered 


The employees of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Louisa, Ky., report 
that a counterfeit one dollar bill, 
which was a very fine imitation of a 
real dollar bill so far as engraving 
was concerned, came into the bank 
recently. J. B. Kinstler, assistant 
eashier, noticed that the bill did not 
feel right when he handled it. Upon 
examination it was discovered that 
the bill had been printed on two 
pieces of thin paper which had then 
been glued together. This is another 
illustration of the importance of 
tellers and all those who handle 
currency developing the feel for 
genuine currency. It is not often 
that counterfeiters will go to the 
tremendous trouble necessary to 
make counterfeit money for a one 
dollar return, but a similar method 
of counterfeiting might be used on 
other denominations. 


Checks Without Cost 
To The Bank 


By writing a letter to the com- 
mercial customers of a bank who the 
eashier felt might benefit from the 
use of specially printed checks, one 
bank has been able to eliminate 
the cost of checks, because the price 
the customers are willing to pay 
for the imprinting of their name 
covers the entire cost of the check. 
This was not explained to the cus- 
tomers, but the price was low 
enough so that the customers were 
perfectly willing to pay the amount. 

More orders of this sort have been 
received than were anticipated. 
Only a few letters are sent out each 
week. 





Forty Bankers Benefit 
(Continued from page 727) 


January 1, 1935, we prepared state- 
ments each month for about 35% of 
our commercial customers, and, of 
course, during each month we had 
numerous calls for statements that 
had not been prepared. We decided 
about that time to begin rendering 
statements on all accounts each month 
and we placed a notice in our lobby 
stating that in the future, statements 
would be prepared at the end of each 
calendar month for all customers and 
would be ready for delivery on the 
first day of each month. In that 
notice, we also requested our custom- 
ers not to ask for statements covering 
irregular periods, and I might say 
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that 
sults. 

In your particular case, you may 
not care to prepare statements at the 
end of each month for all customers, 
but you might get a list of those that 
desire them and place a notice in your 
lobby stating that statements will be 
prepared for customers desiring them 
at the end of each calendar month, 
and in the notice, request your cus. 
tomers desiring statements to notify 
you before the end of each month, 
and to please not ask for statements 
covering irregular periods. I believe 
you will find that your customers will 
be glad to cooperate with you. 


we have obtained excellent re. 


OUR article in the August Rand 

M°Nally Bankers Monthly was 
of great interest to us inasmuch as 
we had started experimenting with 
the same idea. Our experiment has 
consisted of stapling two statement 
sheets together with a carbon be. 
tween, but as soon as we know what 
we want to do, we will want to get 
some of the factory-made sheets. 
With that in mind, would you mind 
sending us samples of the sheets you 
are using and tell us where you got 
them. Do you have any trouble with 
the carbon smudging on the second 
or ledger sheet? Also do you set 
the sheets out, run a list of those 
to be worked, and then set them 
back for another clerk to pull out 
again (thus insuring that the post- 
ing will be to the correct account) 
or do you have the first clerk pull 
them out and then let the second 
clerk run the sheets from that on— 
taking some chance that the second 
clerk might carelessly run check on 
a sheet that has been incorrectly 
set out without noting the error. 
We would appreciate your comments 
on these points as well as mention 
of the things that beginners in this 
operation would need to look out 
for.—Warren Garst, Cashier, Home 
State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa. 


Our experience with the carbon sheet 
has been entirely satisfactory, and we 
are not troubled with the carbon 
smearing the second sheet. 

When the items are placed in front 
of the ajfected accounts, the state- 
ment sheets are offset and are left 
that way until the posting operation 
is performed, and then the man doing 
the posting, places them back in their 
proper places. We have very few 
errors under this method. I see no 
reason, however, why the sheets can- 
not be offset, the balances listed, and 
the sheets put back into the ledger for 
the man to find when the posting 
operation is made. It would probably 
slow up your posting operation some- 
what, but would give you a good safe- 
guard. 
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The Investment Portfolio 


Our New York investment authority examines the post-election market 
picture and gives us substantial reasons for a lessening of apprehension 
and for a confirmation of belief in continued business improvement. 


‘ 


ITH the presidential election 
WV: matter of history and the 

emotion of the moment giv- 
ing way to quiet reappraisal of the 
outlook for the nation’s business, 
the security markets at mid-Novem- 
ber are inclined to considerable 
irregularity. A broad forward move- 
ment in virtually all sections of the 
list hailed the sweeping Democratic 
suecess. Even momentary weakness 
in public utility issues failed to de- 
stroy the unanimity of the markets’ 
opinion on the course of prices. A 
pre-election rise in this group doubt- 
less reflected speculation on a Re- 
publican success, the failure of which 
entailed the undoing of such con- 
tracts. Once this was accomplished, 
prices in this section hardened also. 
But with the first blush of enthu- 
siasm for prices gone, the many cross 
currents at work in the economic 
background have produced their 
counterpart in the market place. 


® In evidence of the nervousness 
felt in many quarters for what an- 
other four years of the New Deal 
may mean to corporate profits and 
security prices, word that measures 
for curbing the ebb and flow of for- 
eign investment in the domestic 
market were being studied in Wash- 
ington threw the marketplace into 
momentary consternation. The 
wildest interpretations were freely 
offered and avidly accepted. The 
Storm passed quickly when the 
patent mechanical difficulties of or- 
ganizing rigid control over such 
movements became obvious. Under 
the circumstances, anything more 
than what obtains in most of the 
other major world markets could 
Searcely be expected, the purpose of 
such control measurés being to brake 
rapid changes in foreign sentiment 


By W. P. SHIRLEY 


and erase the extreme peaks and val- 
leys produced by speculative extrav- 
aganeces. But the markets’ reac- 
tion to this proposal bespoke far 
more of fear for New Deal legisla- 
tion as a whole than for the piece in 
particular. 

The administration’s friendliness 
toward labor is a by-word, and so 
sweeping a victory at the polls can 
be taken to assure extensive legisla- 
tion on behalf of labor, the objective 
being shorter hours and higher pay. 
Yet, must business view this pros- 
pect with acute concern? Does it 
mean what is so freely claimed, a 
redistribution of wealth at the sole 
expense of private industry? To be 
sure, increased wage bills, for the 
same amount of goods produced, 
automatically stop the forward 
progress of corporate earnings ex- 
pansion if the higher costs are passed 
on in higher selling prices, and 
turns it back if business must absorb 
such expense increases. But this 
equation is not complete as it stands. 
It lacks the fundamental element of 
increased consumption produced by 
increased purchasing power in 
higher wages. 

The key to the success of American 
industry has been production and 
more production, the absorption 
of the rising volume of goods 
from greater employment and 
a larger share of unit profits for 
labor. The automobile industry, 
thus, finds that in manufacturing 
twice as many cars as a few years 
ago it can put more material and 
technical skill into each machine, 
secure aggregate profits of almost 
unparalleled proportions, and at the 
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same time pay the highest wage rate. 
in its history to a vastly larger num- 
ber of workers. Nor is it certain 
that unit profits are sacrificed for 
volume of turnover, for it is char- 
acteristic of mass production that 
onee outturn attains sufficiently 
beyond the ‘‘break even point’’, 
unit manufacturing costs diminish 
rapidly. In any event, it is only 
proper to include all the factors in 
the equation when debating the im- 
pact of favorable labor legislation 
upon corporation profits. 

Business leaders, in fact, appear 
far less concerned by the prospect of 
higher wage costs than do the finan- 
cial markets. Business has found it 
too much to its own advantage to 
inerease the purchasing power of its 
workers, and thus its consumers, to 
espouse more than vocally a cause 
opposed to such a program. To be 
sure, legislated wage advances may 
readily prove a serious intermediate 
obstacle to further industrial recov- 
ery, for by the very nature of things 
general changes are less easily ab- 
sorbed than those adjusted to what 
individual conditions require. Yet, 
the momentum resulting from basic 
economie considerations has doubt- 
less generated too much force to 
permit the recovery movement to be 
diverted importantly from its course 
by other than equally strong funda- 
mental tides. 


@ The steel industry already has 
given way to the natural pressure of 
returning prosperity for a_ better 
return to labor. A compensating in- 
erease in steel prices looms on the 
horizon. Higher wages are not ex- 
pected to manifest themselves in a 
corresponding rise in demand for 
steel products immediately, yet if 
the thesis of economic equilibrium 





is worth its salt, the benefits to pro- 
duction of inereased purchasing 
power on the part of steel workers 
must inevitably make their appear- 
anee. The interim of adjustment, 
however, rightly demands recogni- 
tion. And it is because of this that 
the markets, notably in their more 
speculative sections, likely will prove 
somewhat indifferent to steel secu- 
rities during the coming weeks. 

Similarly, railroad issues may 
encounter considerable investment 
apathy. Confronted with the expira- 
tion of sur-charge rates and 
endeavoring to compensate in part 
therefor by a general increase in the 
entire rate structure, the railroads 
also are entering the normal season 
of declining traffic volumes. Again, 
limited financial resources and the 
compulsion of a liberal dividend 
policy under the new undivided 
profits tax laws suggest that many 
of the most affected carriers will 
elect to increase capital expenditures 
for much needed equipment rather 
than be parted from the bulk of 
their hard won profits this year. In 
conseqtience, operating returns may 
fall short of earlier indications, and 
where the cause is not recognized 
the markets may be expected to 
record their disappointment. 

The copper section of the market, 
for all its longer term promise, has 
seemingly been buoyed beyond any 
justification of its nearer possibili- 
ties by steadily rising prices and 


Aspects Of The Recovery Picture 


Business leaders appear far 
less concerned by the prospect 
of higher wage costs than do 
the financial markets. 





The broad base of the re- 
covery movement affords little 
justification for fearing a re- 
versal of the fundamental 
progress of revival. 





What the automobile in- 
dustry has accomplished since 
1932 is what lies in store for 
the great bulk of productive 
industry. 


It is doubtless in large meas- 
ure due to (assurance of con- 
tinued governmental deficit- 
financing) that high grade 
bonds once again have started 
to seek another new high level. 





It is in the speculative sec- 
tions of the markets that the 
resolution of many cross cur- 
rents ... coming with com- 
pletion of the second year of 
recovery and the beginning of 
a second term of the New Deal, 
will be most felt. 





consumption. Foreign producers, as 
well as domestic, are materially en- 
larging production. This, coupled 
with the large speculative positions 
that have been built up in the metal, 
imply a definite stop to the price rise 
for the next several months. Lacking 
this inducement to advancing quota- 
tions, the markets may readily dis- 
cover their recent appraisals as ex- 
cessively liberal. Motors also have 
become inured to large extra dis- 
bursements of earnings, and with 
the stimulus of the automobile show 
having been spent, the subsequent 
interval—during which a clearer 
view of the public response to new 
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models is provided—may also prove 
one of quiescence in this section. 
Conversely, merchants, amusements, 
and many specialties that find in the 
approach of the mid-winter holiday 
season the peak sales period, con- 
tinue to attract the attention and 
interest of the trading fraternity. 

While the next several weeks are 
thus fraught with much temporary 
uncertainty, the broad base of the 
recovery movement affords little 
justification for fearing a reversal 
of the fundamental progress of the 
revival. Seasonal let-down and the 
possibility of a somewhat deeper set- 
back in business volumes due to the 
necessity for adjustment to much 
anticipated New Deal legislation, 
wage increases, and the working off 
of mild excesses in merchandise in- 
ventories in many divisions of the 
national economy, must be accepted 
as the natural corollary to broad re- 
covery, momentarily carried perhaps 
a little beyond the realities of the 
situation. 

As to the basic needs of both in- 
dustry and the ultimate consumer 
for the products of industry, there 
can be no serious question. The rail- 
roads find some 42% of their pres- 
ent rolling stock over 20 years of 
age, i. e. obsolete. Were these 760,- 
000 freight cars to be replaced at 
the rate of 100,000 per annum—over 
twice the rate indicated for 1936, 
the best year in new car equipment 
since 1930—during the next five 
years and the carriers retire existing 
equipment at the rate of 60,000 units 
per annum, there would still be 
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enough ears passing the 20 year age 
limit to leave the aggregate of such 
obsolete equipment as large at the 
end of that period as it is today. The 
potential demands of the ultimate 
consumer are too well known to re- 
quire comment, other than to point 
out that what the automobile indus- 
try has accomplished since 1932 is 
what lies in store for the great bulk 
of productive industry supplying 
either necessities or semi-luxuries 
for public consumption. 


The base for financing the recov- 
ery’s further progress is ample 
beyond previous measure. When it 
is recalled that the 1927-1929 boom 
was accompanied by an expansion in 
reserve balances amounting to but 
$600,000,000, what might be accom- 
plished today with idle excess re- 
serves exceeding $2,250,000,000 be- 
comes something to conjure with. 
The very abundance of credit sug- 
gests that however great may be the 
expansion in industrial activity, 
and its parallel absorption of credit, 
the days of rising money rates are 
far distant from the present scene. 
Gold continues to flow from ‘abroad 
to America, and reelection of Mr. 
Roosevelt affirms no immediate ter- 
mination of the government’s deficit 
financing, i. e. creating new demand 
deposits. It is doubtless in large 
measure due to this latter considera- 
tion, that high grade bonds, after 
many months of resting on a plateau 
of exceptionally high prices, once 
again have started to seek another 
new high level. 


This same credit inflation, more- 
over, implies a widening earnings- 
base for industry, and with it, re- 
newed assurance that the protection 
now afforded junior bonds in re- 
stored corporate earnings should 
continue to grow on balance. Hence, 
the outlook for second grade bonds 
gradually draws nearer to that for 
money rate issues, for, while natur- 
ally more vulnerable to the ebb and 
flow of corporate earnings, this sec- 
tion finds the cushion of safety rep- 
resented by the growing excess of 
earnings over requirements progres- 
sively expanding. It is, therefore, in 
the speculative sections of the mar- 
kets, border-line and receivership 
bonds and equities, that the resolu- 
tion of many cross currents of indus- 
trial backing and filling coming with 
the completion of the second year of 
recovery and the beginning of the 
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second term of the New Deal, will be 
most felt. Pending the clarification 
of this interplay of temporarily con- 
fusing factors, these sections of the 
market would follow a strange pat- 
tern indeed if they did not produce 
considerable irregularity, correction 
in both directions, and the conse- 
quent need for ednfidence in funda, 
mentals and great selection in the 
placement of new commitments. 


Armored Car 


Construction 
(Continued from page 733) 


charge of our gas artillery, we have 
the control of the gas entirely inside 
the turret. In other words, the 
turret man is the only one who can 
fire the gas. Furthermore, accidental 
discharge is avoided by placing the 
switches that control the gas, inside 
a cabinet with a glass front. The 
glass must be broken in the same 
way as a fire-alarm box is broken, 
before the gas switches can be turned 
on. 

Having two batteries of gas guns, 
makes it possible to withstand a 
long siege if necessary. In other 
words, the shooting of one battery 
of gas guns would keep everyone 
away from the car for two or three 
minutes, and then, if another attack 
were attempted, the other battery of 
guns could be shot and it would be 
another two or three minutes before 
anyone without gas masks could get 
near the ear. 

Inside the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, we have two turrets 
which command the two floors of 
the bank, to which the publie is ad- 
mitted. Similar equipment to that 
in the turret of the truck is provided 
in each of these turrets. The man 
in the turret, who is fully protected, 
controls all protective features. 

In addition, we have a switch- 
board in the police room, which in- 
forms us of any trouble, any place 
in the bank, so that we can send 
additional men if necessary, to any 
point. 

Another feature of our protection, 
both in connection with the money- 
truck and the bank itself, is a con- 
stant training in marksmanship. We 
have a large rifle-range on the roof 
of the bank, and every guard is re- 
quired to practice marksmanship 
regularly. The bank supplies the 
ammunition, and a liberal amount 








of it is used. Various types of guns 
are used in this practice, on many 
types of targets. So proficient are 
the guards in marksmanship, that 
our team holds more marksmanship 
records than have ever been held by 
any other bank police force. 

Very often we enter five teams of 
five men each in a contest, and every 
now and then, three of our teams 
win prizes. 























































MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND- 
SAVINGS 


on all casualty insurance with 
absolute security, mutual interest 
and protection against losses. 
Claim settlements with record 
speed—leadership in accident 
prevention. Every safeguard is 
provided for Employers Mutual 
policyholders. 


(Non-Assessable) 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 


They might seem to be ont 
they fail to carry their pen 
tents safely, oF their ~~ a 
appearance makes @ 5S t 
impression, or you dont 4 
them when they are needed. 


t importance 
Then the grea «ele 


envelope manufacturer is 
fully realized. 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


4500 CORTLAND STREET CHICAGO 






































Most commercial customers are impressed by a progressive attitude in their bank. 
That is why it pays to make attention-getting announcements of new equipment. 


By . 
HAROLD B. 
KELLY 


Publicity Assistant, 
The Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


# 


ie Attached is a piece of 
actual film such as is 


used by Recordak 


The strip of film has 
been detached to ex- 
pose the copy beneath. 
Note the perforations, 
where the check book 
blotter is to be de- 
tached. 


UNIQUE blotter, tailor-made 

to serve a multiple of uses, 

was recently developed and 
used effectively by The Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O., to 
introduce the newly-installed 7 2¢- 
ordak to the many users of the 
bank’s main office commercial bank- 
ing services. 

Inasmuch as the problem of intro- 
ducing the Recordak system was one 
that pertained only to checking ac- 
count customers, it was necessary to 
originate something that would be 
of utility value to these customers, 


Fur greater protection but without extra 
cost to our customers, every check paid 
against an account at the main office of 
The Cleveland Trust Company is now 
copied by Recordak--an Eastman Kodak 
product. A photographic record on a 
film is made of all checks paid against 
accounts. These films are retained in our 
vaults. 

You will continue to have your monthly 
statement and your cancelled checks as 


New Equipment Dramatized To Customers 


The new system is of value to customers 
maintaining a checking account since 
any cancelled checks which become lost, 
mislaid, burned or destroyed, can be 


reproduced by means of a projector on 
a screen for your inspection, or a photo- 
graph can be made to submit as evidence 
ot payment. 


Main Office depositors are the first in 
Cleveland to enjey this modern safe- 


heretofore 





and would also convey the story of 
the functions and advantages of the 
Recordak system. This one blotter 
did all these things with plenty to 
spare. 

The blotter, which was enclosed 
with the monthly statement and can- 
celled checks, is both a desk hand- 
blotter and a checkbook blotter. The 
combination blotter is 8 inches in 
length by 31% inches deep. It is 
perforated 134 inches from the left 
side, the smaller segment of the 
blotter becomes a convenient check- 
book blotter as soon as detached. 





GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 





is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide afhliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 
The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 
In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 


and heating equip- GENERAL and institutions, in 


ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX-’ 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


COM ROR ee 





INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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guard and additional service. 


The remaining section is a desk 
blotter of standard size. 

The third distinct advantage of 
the blotter is its direct merchandis- 
ing of the new equipment. Attached 
to the checkbook blotter segment is 
an actual strip of Recordak film 
fastened by an attractive gold seal 
in much the same manner as is a 
sample of cloth attached to some of 
the mail-order folders distributed by 
merchant tailors. Underneath the 
strip of film is a printed statement 
explaining that the piece of film 
was identical to the actual film used 
in Recordak machines. Below the 
strip of film is the suggestion : ‘‘ Tear 
off and use this small blotter in your 
checkbook. ’’ 

The copy on the mailing piece 
is carefully divided so that each seg- 
ment is a complete advertising piece 
in itself. The detaching of the check- 
book blotter does not in any way 
curtail the effectiveness of the other. 

The blotter is printed in two 
colors, black and pale canary, 
printed on 120 pound white enamel. 

The cost of printing and the nee- 
essary binding connected with the 
producing of this blotter averaged 
about one-third greater than the 
ordinary unembellished blotter. Re- 
sults based on the barometer of com- 
ments from its recipients were es- 
pecially favorable. 


The ‘‘dual-purpose’’ blotter, as it 
may well be termed, lends itself to 
many phases of promotional activity 
among checking account users. Its 
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outstanding advantage is that it 
offers, besides dual-utility, a dual- 
copy advantage, through the fact 
that the copy on the checkbook blot- 
ter ean be complete without detract- 
ing from a different appeal on the 
desk hand blotter. Checkbook blot- 
ters are always in demand and are 
seldom east in the waste-basket with- 
out a second thought. Smaller insti- 
tutions with one or two tellers might 
personalize the smaller segment of 
the blotter by having it designed 
with a picture of the -commercial 
teller, accompanied by a friendly 
greeting from him. This personal 
contact never goes amiss and every 
time Mr. Customer opens his check- 
book and blots a check he has 
another meeting—in proxy—with 
his friendly commercial teller. 


“I Didn’t Know I Could Borrow” 


An Illinois banker was recently 
talking with a man who had a per- 
sonal account, but not a business 
account, in his bank. In the course 
of the conversation, the customer 
said that he was planning on build- 
ing a new house. He was having a 
little difficulty, however, in raising 
the necessary amount of money to 
get the plans under way. 

‘“‘Haven’t I heard you say that 
you own some stock in the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana’’ asked the 
cashier. 

‘Yes, I have quite a number of 
shares,’’ said the man. 

“Don’t you know that you can 


use that to protect a loan at our 
bank ?”’ 


“‘No,’’ said the customer, ‘‘I 
didn’t know that you would accept 
stocks as collateral for a loan.”’ 

“‘Not every stock,’’ said the cash- 
ier, ‘but that particular stock has 
such an active market that we could 
sell it any day for eash if we had 
to do so to pay your loan. It seems 
to me, though, that with the income 
you have, we will not have to resort 
to selling the stock. If I thought 
we would have to resort to selling 
the stock, I would not be interested 
in making the loan.” 

The result was, not only a $500 
loan, but a new borrower, and this 
borrower turned out to be one that 
spread the news of the usefulness of 
the local bank. 








TELEPH On 
DIRECTORY 


The Nation’s Calling List 


The telephone directory is the nation’s calling list. 


Millions refer to it daily—in homes, offices, and public 
pay stations. 
More than 12,000,000 names are listed in the 
directories of the Bell System’s operating companies. 
And you can go straight to any one of these mil- 
lions easily, quickly and economically—by telephone. 








ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 
* 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$375,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FRESHLY SHELLED 


SALESMEN WANTED Delicious PECANS From Texas 


To sell Bank Supplies on Commission, A Gift Box of 5 Ibs. Shipped Anywhere in U. S. 
by firm established twenty-five years. ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
Check with order $3. 10 ter prompt shipment 
ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd St. and Wales Ave., New York, N. Y. Pecan Shellers Co-op. - Houston, Texas 
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Reference: South Texas Commercial Nat'l Bank, Houstoa 





Visiting Day For 
New Building 

A gala open-house to all citizens 
of the vicinity featured the opening 
of the new bank building of the 
Fredericksburg National Bank, 
Fredericksburg, Texas. To attract a 
large crowd and add interest, the 
bank offered prizes totalling $100 to 
school children who came nearest to 
guessing the weight of the new vault 
door. 

Prizes were also offered for the 
best essay written on the subject 
‘“Why A Modern Bank Building Is 
an Asset to the Community.’’ The 
directors set aside Columbus Day, 
Oct. 12, as open house day. The 
bank not being open for business 
that day made it possible for all 
employees to devote their entire 
time to handling visitors. 

Special attention was given to 
lighting and acoustical treatment in 
the design of the new banking room. 
Indirect lighting is used. 


Modernized 
BANKS 


The Industrial Bank and Trust Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Bank Building News 


Indirect 


The recently completed 
Lighting ° 


building of the First 
National Bank of Brewster, Wash., 
uses a scientific, indirect lighting 
system throughout. 


Night | The First National 
Depository Bank of Beaumont, 
Tex., has announced the purchase of 
a burglar, fire, and flood-proof night 
depository. 


Sound 


Three banks have recently 
Proof 


completed acoustical treat- 
ment of their banking rooms. The 
Albany branch of the First National 
3ank of Portland, Ore., has mate- 
rially reduced lobby noise with 
sound insulation in the ceiling. 


The First American National of 
Port Townsend, Wash., finds that 
soundproofing gives greater privacy 
to transactions between officers and 
customers. 


The First. State Bank of White 
Bear, Minn., has combined beauty 





GET THe BUSINESS? 


It can be argued that this is an unsound way to judge a bank, 
yet the added efficiency resulting from today’s designing skill 
cannot be overlooked. Both the exterior and interior of a Bank 
should architecturally express solidity and permanence; com- 
bine these with practical beauty and you will better serve 


more patrons. 


Without obligation we will submit a complete analytical 
survey of your requirements, with a guaranteed maximum 
cost figure. It would pay you to investigate the advantages of 
our complete bank building service—a service based upon 
more than 25 years specialized experience. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING * Siri" 


Designers, Engineers & Builders for Banks Exclusively, 9th & Sidney, St. Louis Mo. 


758 
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with efficiency by laying the sound. 
proof material in mosaic pattern. 


Stucco and 


The new home of 
Tile the 


Van Nuys, Cal., branch 
of the Bank of America will be an 
ultra-modern structure of stucco and 
tile, with a mahogany finish on the 
interior. 


Bandit 


Proo 


The Stockholm (S. D.) 
State Bank, victim of three 
robberies in recent years, has in- 
stalled a complete set of bullet. 
proof cages, together with a special 
alarm system for vault, windows 
and doors. 


More 


Increased business has 
Cages 


necessitated the installation 
of four new teller windows in the 
Snyder (Tex.) National Bank. 


Ventilating 


The Bank of America 
System 


Branch at Wilmington, 
Cal., now assures comfort for its 
customers and employees with a 
modern ventilating system. 


Modern 


Lighting The Trust Department of 


Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company’s Raleigh (N. C.) office is 
now located in new quarters featur- 
ing a modern lighting system, sound- 
proofing, Venetian blinds, and a new, 
fire-proof record vault. 


Vault 
Door 


The Pacifie State Bank of 
South Bend, Wash., recently 
installed a new ten-inch door of 
modern design in its vault. 


New The efficiency and ap- 
smareeand pearance of the Central 
Missouri Trust Co. of Jefferson City, 
Mo., have been enhanced by the 
building of an attractive new en- 
trance and the rearrangement of 
interior space. 


All The new building of the 
Modern Union National Bank of 
Troy, N.-Y., has been made thor- 
oughly modern with such improve- 
ments as an air-conditioning system, 
a pneumatic tube system between 
tellers and bookkeepers, sound- 
absorbing ceilings throughout, 4 
flood-proof safe deposit vault, and 
new machines for the bookkeeping 
department. 
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Modern A feature of the remodel- 
Cages = jed home of the Sand 
Spring (Okla.) State Bank is the 
marble facing of the tellers’ cages, 
and the low-style glass screens, to- 
gether with harmonizing lobby 
equipment, and a new vault. 


Night The Merchants and 
Depository Miners Bank of Webb 
City, Mo., now boasts a new, over- 
night depository. 


Larger The vault capacity of the 
Vault Nolte National Bank of 
Seguin, Tex., will be quadrupled 
upon completion of the new vault 
now being installed. 


Graniteand The new home of the 
Brick Fredericksburg (Tex) 
National Bank, constructed of brick 
and granite at a cost of $30,000, 
and containing the most modern 
bank equipment and fixtures, was 
opened to the public a few weeks 
ago. 


Two A 36-foot addition to the 
Vaults Planters Bank and Trust 
Co. building, Hopkinsville, Ky., is 
making possible the installation of 
two new vaults giving four times the 
vault capacity, and is making a more 
efficient arrangement of lobby and 
workroom space. 


New With 


their business 
Addition 


doubled, the Clarendon 
(Va.) Trust Co. has made it neces- 
sary to make an addition to the 
building which will double the size 
of the lobby, increase the officers’ 
space, and make possible a new set 
of coupon booths. 


_ : The remodelled building 
mterlor of the Peoples Savings 
Bank and Trust Co., Wilmington, 
N. C., features four tellers’ windows, 
rubber tile floors, indirect lighting, 
a night depository, and increased 
workroom space. 


Money And Banking 


By GEORGE WILLIAM DOWRIE 
Published by John Wiley and Sons 
New York City 

500 pages—cloth—$3.25 


Opening this book for college 
students, the author says, ‘‘ A mone- 
tary and banking system is like a 
Piece of automatic equipment. So 
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long as it is functioning to the satis- 
faction of its users, its work is done 
ineonspicuously. The ordinary lay- 
man takes it for granted and does 
not concern himself with its struc- 
ture or the principles upon which it 
operates, but if it fails to produce 
the results which,he expects from it, 
even though it was never designed 
to do some of the things he demands, 
his attention is focused upon it and 
questions of repair and even replace- 
ment of the existing apparatus are 
raised. 

**Intelligent patrons of our finan- 
cial system, like intelligent users of 
automatic equipment, will seek to 
understand the fundamentals re- 
garding its construction and the 
way in which he should do his work. 
Then when questions arise regard- 
ing its performance, they can be 
considered with a reasonable degree 
of understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of what is involved. 

‘‘Our monetary and _ banking 
mechanism has grown up in a more 
or less haphazard fashion and, 
naturally, has fallen far short of the 
ideal. Even if it had not, changing 
conditions would have demanded 
that modifications be made from 
time to time. In spite of its manifest 
imperfections, however, during the 
years immediately preceding our 
World War, criticism of both money 
and banks were confined pretty 
largely to academic circles.’’ 

Thus is the student introduced to 
the subject by the author who is a 
Professor of Finance in the Grad- 
uate School of Business of Stanford 
University. 

After giving over most of the book 
to the subject of money, the author 
goes into the changes made in bank- 
ing during the last few years, with 
emphasis upon the governmental 
lending agencies. 

It appears to be a book designed 
for economists rather than for train- 
ing bankers. 


To make changes and corrections 
on blue prints a solution containing 
sodium carbonate and water, with a 
little red ink may be used. This 
makes a pink color which stands out 
noticeably on the blue print. About 
1% teaspoon of soda is dissolved in 
a bottle of water for the best results. 
Coarse grained papers will use less 
soda while smooth papers will need 
a little more. 





Dhoughtful 
— 
Christmas 
Spirit 
To anyone interested in bank- 
ing you couldn’t give a more 
thoughtful and inexpensive gift 
of value than the Blue Book 


Library of Banking Practice. 
It consists of :— 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
By H.N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner 
The only book ever written 
covering the entire financial 
administration of banks—the 
authors, two of the most re- 
nowned writers on bank manage- 

ment in the United States. 


BANK COST CONTROL 


by Benjamin E. Young 
(Vice President National Bank of Detroit) 


The latest complete audit and 
control methods, suitable for 
any bank, large, medium or 
small. 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


By Don Knowlton 
(Public Relations Counsel 
Cleveland-New York) 


Every type of publicity a bank 
should use thoroughly outlined. 
Specimen copies of hundreds of 
successful advertisements. 

The set $10. You could give 1 
book, or the 3—an excellent 
gift to bank officer or employee. 


Rand MSNally & Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Send the Blue Book Library of Banking 
RNY OD ia a 0st +s tcivcicnenene cue 
Charge my account $10 for the 3—$5 for 1, 


a fg ee nr mee coe 


Give 
BOYS and GIRLS 


this 


12-FOLD GIFT 


96-Page Story Book 
FREE 


with 
CHILD LIFE 


Child Life in itself is a 12-month library 
of fascinating stories and entertainment 
for boys and girls. They enthusiastically 
read each story. Play the exciting games. 
Work with hobbies. And have loads 
of fun with the myriad of thrilling 
activities Child Life brings. 


Christmas BARGAIN Offer 


In addition to all this exciting fun, 
Child Life offers an extra incentive for 
subscribers to order now. 

Until December 31, 1936, a 96-page Myster 
Adventure Book will be given FREE wit 
each 1, 2 and 3 year subscription to Child 
Life. Two books will be sent FREE with two 
1-year subscriptions at $4; three books FREE 
with three 1-year subscriptions for only $6. 
Outstanding juvenile authors and artists 
have filled this book with enchanting 
stories and colorful illustrations. Sub- 
scribe to Child Life with this special 
bargain offer at 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 


You Save 
1 Year of Child Lite %2°°9 soc 
and FREE Story Book 


2 Years of Child Lite ®4-°° $2.00- 
and FREE Story Book 


3 Years of Child Lite 5-99 $4.00- 
and FREE Story Book *Saving based on 


single copy price. 


Two 1-Year Gifts and 2 Books $4.00 
Three 1-Year Gifts and 3 Books $6.00 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


So great was the haste to get out 
the new silver certificates, that some 
of them were issued before they were 
perfectly dry. As a result, the ink 
ran a little, and the face of the notes 
soon became blurred. To correct 
this, a more perfect drying system is 
now used. The Treasury officials are 
satisfied that the notes are the best 
executed of any yet issued by the 
Government, and that the paper and 
ink are both good. 

The design for the back of the new 
silver certificates of the five-dollar 
denomination has now been adopt- 
ed. It will be printed in a light 
shade of green, and will represent 
five standard silver dollar coins 
grouped so as to overlap each other 
across the back of the note. One ob- 
ject of the novelty is to secure a 
lighter back that will permit the 
delicately executed face of the note 
to show to better advantage. 


Statisties show that $7,842,533,179 
of capital are now concentrated in 
railroads in this country. But, of 
the yearly earnings of this vast capi- 
tal in 1884, $400,000,000 were paid 
to 800,000 employees, and $350,000,- 
000 were divided among the holders 
of railway stocks and bonds. Ac- 
eording to this, laborers are yearly 
getting more benefit from the use of 
capital, than the actual owners of 
the money, the so-called ‘‘bloated 
bondholders.’’ Is there anything op- 
pressive in this? 


California raisin growers expect 
to make an average of $400 an acre 
this year. 


Twenty-nine postmasters earned 
less than a dollar each last year. 
But they had the honor and satisfac- 
tion of holding office. 


A nickel (5 cents) costs the Gov- 
ernment about 114 cents. If the 


Government had the exclusive manv- 
facture of these coins, there would 
be a great profit in them. But the 
coin can be so easily reproduced 
there is no means of estimating how 
many of them are counterfeit. If 
the Government should decide to 
call in this class of coin, it would 
have to redeem the counterfeits as 
well, because they are made of ex- 
actly the same material as the Gov- 
ernment’s issue. 

Pennies are also counterfeited. 
The bronze of which the pennies are 
made costs 24 cents a pound, and 
one pound of it makes 160 pennies. 
The only way that counterfeits on 
this part of the currency can be 
detected would be for Congress to 
change the law so that metal to the 
full value of the coin should be put 
into them. 


All sorts of new and wild financial 
theories and opinions are now being 
ventilated by different classes of per- 
sons ranging from U. §S. Senators 
down to ordinary cranks ; but no one 
need be alarmed at this multiplicity 
of financial doctors, as it is one thing 
to write out prescriptions, and quite 
another to get people to swallow 
them after being put up. As the 
time draws near for Congress to as- 
semble, these afflictions will be likely 
to increase as did the frogs of Egypt 
in olden time. 


The number of banks in different 
states varies greatly. Thus, in Ar- 
kansas, with 77 counties, there are 
only 14 banks, while in Kansas, with 
87 counties, each county has a bank. 
It should be remembered in this con- 
nection, however, that Kansas has 
30,000 square miles more territory 
than the other state, and over 450,- 
000 more population. Even then, 
the contrast is not a little remark- 
able. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Bank Studies Committee’ - 


Meets December 4 


The committee on banking studies of the 
American Bankers Association, which is 
making a comprehensive study of the 
eredit structure, will 
meet Dec. 4 at New 
York City, it is an- 
nounced by the chair- 
man, Wood Nether- 
land, vice president of 
the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust 
Co. cf St. Louis. 

The committee, as 
appointed by Presi- 
dent Tom K. Smith, 
of the association, is 
composed of the fol- 
lowing notable bankers: Mr. Netherland, 
chairman; Francis Marion Law, president, 
First National, Houston, vice chairman; 
D. J. Needham, general ABA counsel, 
New York City, secretary; Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the board, Chase 
National, New York City; C. W. Allen- 
doerfer, vice president, First National, 
Kansas City; E. G. Bennett, president, 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Boise; 
M. P. Callaway, vice president, Guaranty 
Trust, New York City; Paul 8. Dick, 
president, United States National, Port- 
land; F. F. Florence, president, Republic 
National Bank and Trust, Dallas; A. P. 
Giannini, chairman of the board, Bank of 
America, San Francisco; M. A. Graettin- 
ger, executive vice president, Illinois Bank- 
ers Association, Chicago; Harry J. Haas, 
vice president, First National, Philadel- 
phia; Robert M. Hanes, president, Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust, Winston-Salem; Wil- 
liam 8. Miller, vice president, Northern 





Woop NETHERLAND 


Trust, Chicago; Charles H. Mylander, vice 
president, Huntington National, Columbus; 
Max B. Nahm, vice president, Citizens Na- 
tional, Bowling Green; John K. Ottley, 
president, First National, Atlanta; B. M. 
Peyton, president; Minnesota National, 
Duluth; Andrew Price, president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle; Nathan D. 
Prince, president, Windham County Na- 
tional, Danielson, Conn.; Henry 8. Sher- 
man, president, Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land; Charles E. Spencer, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, First National, Boston; L. E. Wake- 
field, president, First National Bank and 
Trust, Minneapolis; W. J. Waller, vice 
president, Hamilton National, Washing- 
ton; J. C. Williams, vice president, Com- 
merce Trust, Kansas City; Evans Woollen, 
chairman of the board, Fletcher Trust, 
Indianapalis; Charles F. Zimmerman, 
president, First National, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 


The executive committee consists of 
Messrs. Netherland, chairman; Law, vice- 
chairman; Needham, secretary; Aldrich, 
Bennett, Callaway, Giannini, Ottley, Pey- 
ton, Sherman, Waller, and Woollen. 


In calling the meeting, Mr. Netherland 
states that the committee is pursuing its 
studies of the Postal Savings system and 
of govérnment lending agencies, on which 
it has been engaged during the past year, 
and which it expects to complete during 
the current year. These studies are being 
carried on in cooperation with committees 
appointed by the state bankers associa- 
tions. At the meeting in December the 
matter of what further studies are to be 
undertaken will be considered. 





Dawes Sets Bankers’ 


Speed Record 


Traveling 1000 miles at the fastest 
speed in railroad history, the Burlington 
Railroad’s stainless steel train, ‘‘ Denver 
Zephyr’’, recently made its initial run 
from Chicago to Denver in 12 hours and 
12% minutes. Among the 120 Chicago 
business men who made the record-break- 
ing trip was Charles G. Dawes, chairman 
of the board of the City National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago, formerly vice 
president of the United States. 

General Dawes was keenly interested in 
the performance of this ‘‘bullet of the 
tails’’, and spent several hours of the 
trip in the motor section and in the driv- 
ing compartment. 

A world-record average speed of 83.3 


miles per hour was set up, and a top 
speed of 116 miles per hour was attained 
at one point of the trip, which was com- 
pleted 47% minutes ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Dawes expressed his enthusiastic 
belief that many benefits to the steel in- 
dustry and to business in general are 
resulting from the railroad modernization 
programs—of which this train is typical. 


Beretta Passes 75-Year Mark 


On Nov. 5, John King Beretta, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
of San Antonio, Texas, celebrated his 
75th birthday. This makes Mr. Beretta 
one of the real veterans of the banking 
profession. He has been a banker 44 
years, 25 of them with the National Bank 
of Commerce. 
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_74th Birthday For Lindsay 


Fifty-eight years ago, Arthur Hawes 
Lindsay, chairman of the board of the 
Marine National Exchange Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wise., began his banking career 
as a messenger with the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee. On Nov. 4, Mr. Lind- 
say celebrated his 74th birthday. During 
these years he has also served the Wis- 
eonsin Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 
Bank of Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Na- . 
tional Bank, and the Marine National Ex- 
change Bank. 


Three-Score Mark For 
Hardenbrook 


The first of November, when B. Cheever 
Hardenbrook, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, passed his 60th 
birthday, was the occasion for congratula 
tions from fellow officers and employees, 
as he also marked up his 46th year in the 
banking profession, all of them with the 
First National. 


Forsyth Organizes 
Banking Forum 


An experiment in holding a banking 
forum in connection with the School of 
Commerce of a university was successfully, 
carried out as the inspiration of F. D. 
Forsyth, cashier of the Bank of Athens, 
Athens, Ohio. 

The meeting was not only a success in 
itself, but it resulted in a permanent 
organization, with plans for holding two 
similar meetings each year. Mr. Forsyth 
is chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Carl E Hanson, instructor in Finance at 
the Ohio University, is secretary, and T. M. 
Wolfe, vice president of the Athens Na- 
tional Bank, T. T. Reed, vice president of 
the Farmers Bank and Savings Co. of 
Pomeroy, and W. L. Grandle, cashier of 
the Coshocton National Bank, Coshocton, 
Ohio, were elected members of the com- 
mittee. 

When Mr. Forsyth suggested to the 
Dean of the School of Commerce of Ohio 
University, A. H. Armbruster, that such 
a meeting might prove of benefit to the 
university as well as to the bankers of the 
district, the Dean fell in with the plan 
at once. Invitation were sent to 138 bank- 
ers in the vicinity of Athens, and 25 at- 
tended the meeting. 

Papers on ‘‘The Bank’s Portfolio’’, 
‘*Federal Reserve Policies Since 1929’’, 
and ‘‘ Public Relations in Banking’’, were 
presented, and were followed by lively 
discussions. 

There are many places in the United 
States where such cooperation between col- 
leges and universities, and local bankers 
might be carried on with benefit to both. 
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Tom Smith Names 12 To 
Executive Council 


Twelve members at large have been 
named to the A. B. A. executive council 
by the new A. B. A. president, Tom K. 
Smith, as provided for in the constitu- 
tion of the Association, it is announced at 
A. B. A. headquarters. 

The constitution provides that members 
of the executive council shall consist of 
members representing each State in propor- 
tion to the number of A. B. A. members 
in each State, and these are elected by 
the A. B. A. members at an annual meet 
ing which usually is held during their 
State convention. In addition, it provides 
for the appointment of 12 members at 
large by the president. It is these 12 which 
have now been named. They are: 

J. K. Beretta, president, National Bank 
of Commefce, San Antonio, Tex. 

James C. Bolton, president, Rapides 
Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria, La. 

Guy Emerson, vice president, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

W. L. Hemingway, president, Merecan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

R. L. Hoguet, president, Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 

James J. Hunter, vice president and 
cashier, The Bank of California N. A., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. F. Kauffman, president, 
Trust Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Charles H. Mylander, vice president, 
Huntington National Bank, Columbus, O. 


Bankers 





James H. Perkins, chairman of board, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York, 
eS 

Albert 8S. Puelicher, president, Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., vice president, 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Charles F. Zimmerman, president, First 
National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 

The only reappointments in this list are 
Messrs. Emerson, Perkins and Spencer. 


McLucas Supports 
Modernization Project 
Walter MeLucas (left) president of the 


National Bank of Detroit congratulates 
Kelvinator President George W. Mason at 





Geo. W. MASON 


WALTER McLucas 


the Kelvin Home Inaugural ceremonies held 
recently in Detroit. More than 200 locally 
and nationally prominent guests attended 
the luncheon at the Detroit Athletie Club 
and inspected a year-’round air condi- 
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tioned and completely electrified Kelvin 
Home. Mr. McLucas was a member of the 
Kelvin Home Celebration Committee ang 
acted as chairman of the inaugural lunch. 
eon. Kelvin Home was dedicated by Kel. 
vinator ‘‘to a new mode of better living 
for the average income family.’’ 


Dinner For Stiles 


Frank Lawrence Stiles, new trustee of 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of Ney 
York City, was recently honored with 
dinner at the Pomonok Country Club, 
Flushing, L. I. The chief speaker for the 
oceasion was George McAneny, president 
of Title Guarantee and Trust, and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the New 
York World’s Fair. 


Beg Your Pardon 


In a November issue new item, an- 
nouncing the election of J. W. Entz, as 
junior vice president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, we inadvertently misspelled his 
name. Our apologies to Mr. Entz for the 
error. 


Marine Trust Director 


George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, has announced the 
election of William H. Gurney to the 
board of directors. Mr. Gurney, whose 
election fills a vacancy of long standing, 
is vice president of the real estate and 
insurance firm of Gurney, Overturf, and 
Becker, Ine. 


Major’s Speeches Printed 


During the 1936 group meetings of the 
Missouri State Bankers Association, re- 
cently completed, F. Lee Major, president 
of the association and vice president of 
the -Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, 
delivered a series of addresses dealing 
with the changing conditions under which 
bankers will have to operate. The associa- 
tion membership was so impressed with 
the series that the addresses have been 


““eollected and printed in booklet form, for 


wider distribution. 

Mr. Major warned the various groups 
that, unless bankers ‘‘ face these changing 
conditions and adjust our business to them, 
we are not worthy of the trust imposed on 
us ‘and will not long survive.’’ 

He called attention to the radical re 
duction in farm loans, showing that the 
1920 farm income of 13% billion dollars 
has dropped to approximately half that 
amount, including government benefit pay 
ments. He pointed out several basic physi 
cal changes that have affected the banking 
business—the steady improvement in coul- 
try roads, the widening of market areas 
through the increase in rural-owned auto- 
mobiles, the continued encroachment of 
the chain stores on both small town trade 
and small bank loan sources, and the trend 
toward consolidation, absorption, and com 
centration of small industrial and manu 
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facturing concerns by larger corporations. 

Mr. Major outlined what he considered 
a proper investment policy for banks, ad- 
justed to the changing conditions, and 
warned his hearers that they should be 
prepared to anticipate inereased borrow- 


ings. 


Addresses Students 


J. F. MeDermott, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Omaha, gave an 
address on ‘‘Current Monetary Problems’’ 
at a banquet honoring outstanding students 
of the University of Nebraska College of 
Business Administration at Lincoln early 
in November. 


355 Million From 
Christmas Clubs 


Three hundred and fifty-five million dol- 
lars is being distributed to about seven 
and a half million Christmas club members 
by approximately 5,500 banking institu- 
tions and organizations this year, accord- 
ing to an estimate given out recently by 
Herbert F. Rawll, founder and president 
of Christmas Club, a corporation. 

The estimated average amount for each 
member is $46.50. This is, on an average, 
a 14% increase in total accumulations over 
1935. 


Henry T. Vance Elected 


Massachusetts Distributors, Inc., general 
distributors of Massachusetts Investors 
Trust and Supervised Shares, Inc., has 
announced that Henry T. Vance has been 
elected vice president and director to as- 
sume active duties in connection with the 
firm’s wholesale organization. 


Hogan Heads State 
Fair Committee 


Dan W. Hogan, president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Co. at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been named chairman of 
acommittee of ten to investigate locations 
for a new Oklahoma State fairground in 
Oklahoma City. 


Lane Has Birthday 


Mills B, Lane, chairman of the board of 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, Savan- 
nah, Ga., celebrated his 76th birthday on 
November 21. Mr. Lane has been active in 
the banking profession 55 years—all but 
the first 10 of them with his present insti- 
tution. 


Chemical Bank Promotes Two 


Raymond C. Ball has been appointed 
assistant vice president of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company and John J. 
Cunliffe has been appointed manager of 
the bank’s Times Square office, according 
to Mr. Ball. 
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Accounting Machines 

Accrual, Accounting andAudit Control 
Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

After-Hour Depositories 
Alarms—Bank Vault 


Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Banking Textbooks 

Bill Straps 

Bookkeeping Machines 
Bronze and Brass Signs 
Burglar Alarms 


Calculating Machines 
Cancelling Machines 
Central Files 
Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 
Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 
Christmas Savings 
Clocks 
Clocks-Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 
Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Counter Cash Protectors 
Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 
Currency Boxes 
Currency Envelopes 
Currency Straps 


Daylight Hold-up Equipment 
Delayed Time Locks 

Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk ames 

Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 


Electric Signs 
Endorsing Stamps 


Forms 
Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 


Glass Signs 
Globes 


Hold-up Equipment 


Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 


Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 
Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 


Pass Books 
Payroll Envelopes 
Perforating Machines 
Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Machines 
Posture Chairs 
Proof Machines 
Rubber Stamps 
Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
| ay aa 

‘aper 
Sandurns 


a7 Banks, Home and Pocket 
= Savings Systems 
3 


Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 


Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Gruant, Electrical 
ae. 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 


Vaults 

Vault Alarms 
Vault Equipment 
Vault Ventilators 
Venetian Blinds 
Visible Records 


Window and Lobby Displays 









WHERE 


CAN YOU BUY BEST 


9 


Mary Manning, the 
Banker’s Secretary, will 
assist you in purchasing, 
in the most economical 
manner, any of the mer- 


chandise or services listed. 


ASK 
MARY MANNING 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY 
Rand MfNally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Please have sent us buying informa- 


WOT: 6c 5s swans eeehadees see 
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TRADITIONALLY 
A BANKERS’ BANK 


Tue CuHase Nationat Bank is traditionally a 


bankers’ bank. 


From inception, one of its guiding policies has been 
the development of correspondent banking rela- 
tions. For years it has served thousands of the 


country’s leading banks. 


The Chase is outstanding because of 


= 


— the efficient way in which it handles the routine 


2 
Mein ~~ hi 


daily transactions of its correspondents. 


| 
+= 
on ars ae 


— the friendly cooperative spirit of its official staff 


ot 
—— 


and its knowledge of credit, business and financial 


conditions in every section of the country. 


e*} 


— its value in many matters where its size, prestige 


and connections are important to correspondents. 
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THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not previously reported indicated by * 


New And Reopened Institutions 


New Banks 
New Branches 
Reopened Banks 


Through Liquidation 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Absorption, etc 

Through Conversion 


Total Discontinued 


National 4; State 20; 
National 21; State 18; . 


Banks Reported Discontinued 


National 3; State 17; 
National 2; State 8; 
National 9; State 14; 
National 5; State 3; 
National 19; State 42; 


Branches Reported Discontinued 


Pande LigmtGetiee ... oc. cccscceccccess 


Through Merger and Consolidation 
Through Absorption 


Total Discontinued 


rer National 1; State 2 


Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 


ARKANSAS 


Hiwassee 

*Bank of Hiwassee 
(Voluntarily liquidating. Liquidation 
will be completed by December 1, 1936) 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley 

The Morris Plan Company of Oakland, 
Branch of Oakland 

(i. C. Green, Manager) 

Biggs 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Biggs Branch. . .90-1378 
(Opened September 28, 1936. J. W. 
Reinhardt, Manager) 

El Monte 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., El Monte Branch.90-585 
(E. C. Harvey, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 17, 1936) 

El Monte 

*First National Bank 

(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 17, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at El 
Monte) 

Hawthorne 

*Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Hawthorne Branch.90-1335 
Harold Hukill, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1936) 

Hawthorne 

*Bank of Inglewood, Branch of Ingle- 
wood 90-1335 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936 which bank 
how operates a branch at Hawthorne) 

Hollywood 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sunset-Clark Branch 

90-1374 

(Opened October 3, 1936. James Dugan, 
Manager) 

Inglewood 

*Bank of Inglewood 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936 and con- 
solidated with Inglewood Branch) 

Ione 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ione Branch... .90-1380 
(Opened September 21, 1936. Randy O. 
Barsotti, Manager) 
Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Hyde Park ee 
16- 

(Donald Ross, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1936) 


National 2; State 8; Private 2 
State 3; 


Los Angeles 

*Bank of Inglewood, Hyde Park Branch 
of Inglewood 6-307 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 


Francisco, October 10, 1936) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Pico-La Cienega —_<- 


(Opened September 10, 
Griffen, Manager) 

Menlo Park 

*American Trust Company, Menlo Park 
Branch 90-1168 
(Moved to Redwood City, October 19, 
1935) 

Millbrae 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Millbrae Branch.90-1379 
(F. Schaffner, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 26, 1936) 

Redwood City 

*American Trust Company, 
City Branch 
(H. Steven Chase, 
October 19, 1936. 
Park) 


Rio Vista 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Rio Branch 


1936. 


Redwood 


Manager. Opened 
Moved from Men'o 


(Howard Heringer, Manager. 
October 31, 1936) 

Rio Vista 

*Delta Bank 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., Saa 
Francisco, October 31, 193€ which bank 
now operates a branch at Rio Vista) 

San Diego 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Exposition Branch 


Opened 


(Charter transferred to Van Dyke- 
University Avenue Branch, November 
2, 1936) 

San Diego 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Van Dyke-University 
Avenue Branch, 4246 University Ave. 


Cc. Osborn, 
November 2, 1936) 
San Dimas 


Bank of America 
Savings Assn., 


Manager. Opened 


National Trust & 
San Dimas Branch 


Fa I 
Marchant, Manager. Succeeded irst 
National Bank and San Dimas Savings 
Bank) 
San Dimas 
First National Bank. 
(Above bank and the San Dimas Sav- 
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ings Bank were taken over by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, September 6, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at San Dimas) 

San Dimas 
San Dimas Savings Bank 
(Above bank and the First National 
Bank, San Dimas, were taken over by 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 5, 1936, which bank now operates 
a-branch at San Dimas) 

Saratoga 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Saratoga Branch. 90-1376 
(Opened September i1, 1936. J. D. Far- 
well. Manager) 

Tulelake 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tulelake Branch. 90-1377 
(Opened September 14, 1936. C. Alex 
Clements, Manager) 

Westwood 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Lassen Branch of San 
Francisco 90-937 
(Carroll Henderson, Manager. Opened 
October 5, 1936) 

Westwood 
Westwood National Bank 
A et liquidation September 10, 
1 

Woodlake 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Woodlake Branch. .90-1375 
(Opened August 10, 1936. B. I. Hesse, 
Manager) 


COLORADO 


Lamar 
First National Bank 
(Change in title of Lamar National 
Bank, August 15, 1936) 

Lamar 
Lamar National Bank 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Lamar, August 15, 1936) 

Monte Vista 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 82-459 
{capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. W. C. Dorney, President, J. C. 
Milne, Cashier. 
1936) 

Pueblo 
Western National Bank 
Will be placed in voluntary liquidation 
Prat al 30, 1936. Reported August 


Opened September 1. 


CONNECTICUT 


West Haven 
*First National Bank & Trust Company, 
West Haven Branch of New Haven.... 
(Albert C. Murphy, Manager. Opened 
November 2, 1936) 
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FLORIDA 


Bowling Green 
State Bank of Bowling Green. ..63-144 
(Voluntary liquidation as of August 
22, 1936 with the Wauchula State 
Bank, Wauchula, as paying agent) 
Miami 
American Bank & Trust Co.....63-527 
(To open between October 1 and 15, 
1936. Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. 
Leo Robinson, President, R. H. Daniel, 
Cashier) 


GEORGIA 


Blairsville 
Beacham Banking Co., Private. .64-1167 
(Discontinued in 1935) 


Blakely 

*Farmers Exchange Bank (Private) 
a ere ee er PS tre ere 64-1177 
(P. D. Du Bose, President, Guyton 
McLendon, Cashier. Opened October 
17, 1936) 

Midville 

*Barron’s Exchange Bank (Private) 


(I. L. Barron, President and Cashier) 
Midville 
Midville Banking Co., Private.64-1163 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 
Midville 
The Peoples Bank, Private....64-1163 
(Opened October 3, 1936. E. W. Brooks, 
President and Cashier. Change in title 
of Midville Banking Co., Private) 
Ray City 
Farmers Bank, Private......... 64-1176 
(Opened January 14, 1936. L. C. Swindle, 
Owner) 
Winder 
Perry & Williams Bank, Private. 64-1174 
(Succeeded by Perry Banking Com- 
pany, Septemver 17, 1936) 
Winder 
Perry Banking Co., Private....64-1174 
(Opened September 17, 1936. H. A. 
Perry, Owner. Succeeded Perry & Wil- 
liams Bank) 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 

Central National Bank in Chicago 2-421 
(Capital $200,000. Wm. . Regnery, 
President. To open about October 1) 

Mount Carmel 

*Security Bank of Mount 
SEW Aa PASS ROM eds aes s oes w eae 70-326 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. L. F. Henneberger, President. 
J. E. Williams, Cashier. To open 
November 18, 1936) 


Carmel 


Sterling 

*The Central National Bank of Ster- 
RC ee rer a eer ery 70-299 
(Capital: Common $150,000, Preferred 


$100,000, Surplus and Profits $74,000. 
L. J. Wahl, President, Wm. L. Frye. 
Cashier. National charter issued 
November 2, 1936. Conversion of Cen- 
tral Trust & Savings Bank, Sterling, 
November 4, 1936) 


Sterling 

*Central Trust & Savings Bank, Ster- 
ER errr. ee eee 70-299 
(Converted to The Central National 


Bank of Sterling, November 4, 1936) 

Waukegan 
Citizens National Bank of Wealeass 
(Capital $100,000. Earl D. Amsler, Pres- 
ident, James N. Finn, Cashier. Change 
in title and location September 18, of 
Citizens National Bank of Zion, Zion, 
Ill., which was a conversion of the 
First State Bank of Zion City. Effec- 
tive September 4, 1936) 

Winnetka 

*The First National Bank of ble ery 
Nes ean wk wSaa eee oes we om -504 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $32,000 
Edw. C. Haase, President, Byron A. 
Warnes, Cashier. Charter issued Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Conversion of State Bank 
of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 

Winnetka 

*State Bank of Winnetka....... 70-504 
(Converted to The First National 
Bank of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 

Zion 
First State Bank of Zion City. .70-1683 
(Converted to Citiizens National Bank 
of Zion, September 4, 1936, which bank 
moved and changed title to Citizens 
National Bank of Waukegan, Wauke- 
gan, September 18, 1936, using 70-160) 


INDIANA 


Cumberland 
Cumberland Bank (Private)....71-721 
(Closed for liquidation August 15, 1936) 
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IOWA 
Badger 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Pank, Of- 
ROO GE TAGMIDOINE, . cccvccocecccveseciss 


(Wesley Simpson, Manager. Opened 
September 1, 1936) 

Callender 
Callender Savings Bank........ 72-1230 


(Deposit liability assumed by Somers 
fone Bank, Somers September 19, 

Callender 
Somers Savings Bank, Office of Somers 
(Opened September 21, 1936. R. C. 
Allen, Cashier) 

Iowa City 
Iowa State Bank & Trust Co...72-2162 
The correspondents for the Iowa 
State Bank & Trust Co., Iowa City, 
Iowa are The Chase National Bank, 
New York, The First National Bank, 
Chicago and The Bankers Trust Co., 
Des Moines. Through an error they 
were listed in the Final 1936 Edition 
of the Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory as The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, and The Central National 
Bank, Des Moines. 

Lawton 

*First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
carte a A TT PES eer eT Eee 
(H. W. Hays, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 25, 1936) 

Malcom 

*Grinnell State Bank, Office of Grinnell 
(Lloyd L. Fry, Manager. Certificate 
issued September 11, 1936. Opened 
October 3, 1936) 

Mason City 
United Home Bank & Trust Co.72-2176 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. C. O. 
Wilkinson, President, R. A. Potter, 
Cashier. Opened August 31, 1936) 

What Cheer 
First National Bank in What Bae 974 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
State Bank of What Cheer, September 
5, 1936) 

What Cheer 
First State Bank of What Cheer.72-440 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. John T. Baylor, President, 
Harry W. Enger, Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 8, 1936. Assumed deposit liabil- 
ity of First National Bank of What 
Cheer) 

Winthrop 
Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
Independence (Opened September 3, 
1936. J. S. Luther, Manager) 


KANSAS 

Abbyville 

*State Bank of Abbyville........ 83-702 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 27, 1936) 

Almena 

*First National Bank.....<...-.- 83-468 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 

Almena 

*The First State Bank....... +... 83-468 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000, Irene Schafer, President, Leo 
J. Derks, Cashier. Instituted October 
3, 1936. Conversion of First National] 
Bank) 

Eldorado 
Farmers & Merchants National P74 
(Merged with Walnut Valley State 
Bank which bank assumed the deposit 
liabilities August 29, 1936. Capital: 
Common $25,000, Preferred $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $4,830. F. H. Cron, 
President, J. E. Tanner, Cashier) 

Green 
BRM OS GOOR cs 00050cdcivcssss 83-853 

: (Voluntary liquidation August 12, 1936) 
sane 
Lane State Bank.............- 83-1414 
(Merged witih First National Bank, 
Ottawa, under latter title, August 15, 
1936. Capital $100,000, Surplus, Profits 
and Reserves $55,000. R. M. Clogston, 
President, R. 8S. Hanes, Cashier) 

Lawrence 


*First Savings Bank ............ 83-45 
(Merged with First National Bank. 
October 24, 1936) 

Montrose * 

*Montrose State Bank ......... 83-1154 


(Voluntary liquidation September 24, 


1936. Merged with First National 
Bank in Mankato, Mankato) 
KENTUCKY 
Nebo 
Citizens Bamkk...cccccccccccccss 73-566 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936. Accounts taken over by Ken- 


tucky Bank & Trust Co., Madisonville) 


LOUISIANA 

Mansfield 
*De Soto Bank & Trust Company. 84-193 
(Closed October 9, 1936. Taken over 
by State Bank Examiner) 


MICHIGAN 


Center Line 

*State Savings Bank, Center Line of. 
MOG GE WOETORs oo oc cbisceseassccascs 
(Thomas Smith, Manager. 
tober 21, 1936) 

Jackson 
Jackson City Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
Office at 109 Francis St. Opened Septem. 
ber 19, 1936. Leo J. Clarke, Manager) 

Lansing 

*Peoples State Savings Bank..... 74-72 
(Consolidated with Lansing National 
Bank, October 10, 1936) 

Mount Morris 
Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Mount Morris Branch of Flint. .74-119§ 
(Walter R. Beerman, Manager. Opened 
August 13, 1936) 


Opened Oc. 


MINNESOTA 


Appleton 
First National Bank............ 75-314 
(Converted to Northwestern State 
Bank of Appleton, September 5, 1936) 

Appleton 
Northwestern State Bank of Appioins 
(Sts SUER ARE ES ZAR DeR ELM RES 314 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and profits 
$24,000. C. M. Krebs, President, Sibert 
Johnson, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank) 

Dawson 
Northwestern National Bank...75-1602 
(Converted to Northwestern State Bank 
of Dawson, August 31, 1936) 

Dawson 
Northwestern State Bank of Dewees 
Cetednwet aueies s+eee Raker ences 1602 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. C. M. Johnson, President, 
Glenn E. Blomquist, Cashier. Charter 
issued August 21, 1936. Opened August 
31, 1936. Conversion of Northwestern 
National Bank) 

Grand Rapids 

*Grand Rapids State Bank...... 75-1111 
(Change in title and location of Warba 
State Bank, Warba, effective Novem- 


ber 2, 1936. Capital $25,000, Surplus 
and Profits $7,500. C. C. Whicox, 
Cashier) 
Red Wing 


Red Wing National Bank & trea S 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by The 
First National Bank of Red Wing, 
August 8, 1936. Capital: Common $70,- 
000, Preferred $380,000, Surplus $18,- 
00. Samuel H. Lockin, President, Aug. 
H. Lidberg, Cashier) 

Warba 

*Warba State Bank ..........-. 75-1117 
(Moved and changed title to Grand 
Rapids State Bank, Grand Rapids, 
November 2, 1936) 

Winthrop 
First National Bank in Wins 


August 29, 1936) 
Winthrop 

Winthrop State Bank........... 75-343 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. C. Stresemann, President, 
E. W. Olson, Cashier. Charter issued 
August 19, 1936. Opened August 29, 
1936. Conversion of First National 
Bank in Winthrop) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Glen Allan 
Washington & Issaquena Bank. . 85-482 
(Voluntary liquidation May 14, 1936) 


MISSOURI 


Durham 
Durham State Bank..........- 80-1716 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and part 
of assets taken over by Lewiston State 
Bank, Lewiston, August 24, 1936 (Capl- 
tal: Common $13,000, Preferred $12,000, 
Capital Notes $10,000, Surplus and 
Profits $5,000. L. H. Gnuse, President, 
S. F. Gnuse, Cashier) 

Highlandville 
Bank of Highlandville......... 80-1634 
(Voluntary liquidation June 5, 1936) 

Latour 
Bank of Latour.........-e++++: 80-1057 
(Taken over oy Bank of Holden, Holden. 
Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000, Capital Notes $35,000. W. F. 
McCutchen, President, EB. K. Redford, 
Cashier) 
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Magnolia ' 
nk of Magnolia............. 80-1082 
(closed August 15, 1936) 
berr 
Staymmercial Bank ....-eeeeeeees 80-313 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936) 
er 
sterover WE ok ia i: ee ba kdd paced 80-1382 
(Taken over by Farmers Bank, Octo- 
per 3, 1936 
dall 
Thrarmers State Bank. .....c.0e:; 80-1228 
(Closed September 17, 1936 for liquida- 
tion by order of Board of Directors) 
lisville 
Weank of Wellsville............ 80-1805 
(Opened September 14, 1936. Capital 
$30,000, Surplus $6,000. Gus Gastler, 
President, H. L. Burwell, Cashier) 
Wellsville 
Wellsville Bank............+e4+ 80-461 
(Voluntary liquidation September 14, 
1936) 


NEBRASKA 


Phillips 
Mt OF PRIMING s oi. ccs cicses 76-836 
(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Wood River, Wood River, September 8, 
1936) 
Stratton 
Commercial Bank........cccees 76-879 
(W. R. Martin, President. Opened Sep- 
tember 2, 1936. Assumed assets and 
liabilities of Commercial Banking Co.) 
Stratton 
Commercial Banking Co......... 76-879 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by 
Commercial Bank, September 2, 1936) 
Wood River 
Bank of Wood River........... 76-838 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $3,000. E. C. 
Arnett, President, E. C. Huxtable, 
Cashier. Moved from Phillips, Septem- 
ber 8, 1986) 


NEVADA 


Elko 

Firat National Bank .....ccccess 94-27 
(Purchased by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective October 26, 1936, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Elko) 

Elko 

*First National Bank in Reno, Elko 
= Serre 94-27 
(E. E. Ennor, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 26, 1936) 

Wells 


Pe Oe IM ccccaca recs 94-48 
(Closed September 14, 1936) 
NEW YORK 
Cortland 
Be ere 50-311 


(Changed title to The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Cortland, effective 
October 1, 1936) 

Cortland 

The Marine Midland Trust Co., of Cort- 
ts (ete ceeenaceeee een nake ae 60-311 
(Albert Haskell, Jr., President, H. D. 
Parsons, Treasurer. Change in title of 
ma Trust Co., effective October 1, 

New York 

*Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 
University Place and 9th St., discon- 
_tinued October 31, 1936. 

New York 

*Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 
125th St. & 8th Ave., discontinued Oc- 
tober 31, 1936. 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 32 University Place to be opened 
November 1, 1936) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 275-279 W. 125th St., to be opened 
November 1, 1936) 

Rochester 
First National Bank & Trust Co. .50-31 
(Merged with Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Co., September 26, 1936, under 
latter title. Capital $2,800,000, Surplus 
and Profits $1,359.297. Raymond N. 
Ball, President, E. J. Tuety, Secretary) 

Scarsdale 
The County Trust Company, Caleb 
Heathcote Branch of White of isiae 
(George B. Clifton, Vice President in 
charge. Opened July 29, 1936) 

Jearsdale 
Caleb Heathcote Trust Company of 
RRR EAR RG penta eepee: 50-1163 
(Merged with The County Trust Co., 
White Plains, July 29, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch at Scarsdale) 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Angier 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch of Smithfield............ 66-922 
(Opened October 1, 1936. J.D. Murray, 
in charge temporarily) 
Blowing Rock 
Bank of Blowing Rock.......... 66-35 
(Absorbed by Wautaga County Bank, 
Boone, October 1, 1936) 
Blowing Rock 
Watauga County Bank, Branch of 
Boone (Opened September 29, 1936) 
Littleton 


Bank of Halifax, -Branch of Halifax, 
(Opened September 21, 1936) 

Littleton 
Re ere 66-244 
(Absorbed by Bank of Halifax, Hali- 
fax, September 21, 1936) 

Mount Holly 
Bessemer City Bank, Tellers Window 
of Bessemer City (Opened September 
22, 1936. O. M. Vernon, President in 
charge) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Harvey 
Wares Weatiowel TOR ccc ca ccccsss 77-78 
(Voluntary liqufdation August 22, 1936) 

Harvey 
First State Bank of Harvey..... 77-816 
(Change in location of First State 
Bank, Silva. Effective August 24, 1936. 
Capital: Common $15,000, Debentures 
$10,000, Surplus and Profits $15,000. 
A. O. Barstad, President, R. M. Lock- 
wood, Cashier) 

Silva 
te Pee TTee 77-816 
(Moved to Harvey and changed title to 
i936) State Bank of Harvey, August 24, 


OHIO 


Uhrichsville 
ree 56-490 
(Closed October 27, 1936. Placed on 
restricted basis and Conservator ap- 
pointed. Appointment of Conservator 
terminated October 28, 1936 and bank 
taken over by Superintendent of Banks 
for liquidation) 


OKLAHOMA 
Davenport 
The Security State Bank........ 86-795 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 


$5,000, Surplus and Profits $4.000. R. M. 
Argabright, Cashier. To open about 
September 21, 1936. Succeeds Bank of 
Kendrick, Kendrick) 
Kendrick 
po EB ree 86-795 
(Will move to Davenport under title 
of The Security State Bank, about Sep- 
tember 21, 1936) 
Kingfisher 
ne 86-202 
(Taken over by Peoples National Bank, 
September 15, 1936) 
Ponca City 
Security Trust Co. 


(In voluntary liquidation. Reported 
August 11, 1936) 
OREGON 
Bend 
ek GE ss ante nadie 648 caice 96-343 
(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $50,- 
000. Frank S. McGarvey, President, 


Carl B. Hoogner, Cashier) 

Grants Pass 

*Grants Pass and Josephine Bank.96-59 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, October 10, 1936 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Grants Pass) 

Grants Pass 

*The United States National Bank, 
Grants Pass Branch of Portland.96-59 
(Opened October 10, 1936) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Salem 
First National Bank............ 60-1277 
(Deposit liability and assets taken 
over by Second National Bank, Union- 
town, October 6, 1936, which bank now 
operates a branch in New Salem) 
New Salem 
Second National Bank, New Salem 
Branch of Uniontown.......... 60-1277 
(Opened October 7, 1936) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gettysburg 
Potter County Bamk.......cce<. 78-170 
(Opened September 21, 1936. Capital 
$25,000. Ross Richardson, President, 


Henry Frick, Cashier. Succeeded Potter 
County National Bank) 








Gettysburg 
Potter County National Bank...78-170 
(Succeeded by Potter County Bank, 
September 21, 1936) 

Gregory 
Northwestern Bank............-+ 78-724 
(Consolidated with Northwest Secu- 
rity National Bank of Sioux Falls, 
Sioux Falls, August 22, 1936, which 
bank operates a branch at Gregory) 

Gregory 
Northwest Security National Bank of 
Sioux Falls, Gregory Branch... .78-724 
(H. E. McKee, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 22, 1936) 

Oldham 

*Oldham National Bank ......... 78-838 
(Voluntary liquidation, effective Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Succeeded by The Oldham 
State Bank) 


Oldham 
*The Oldham State Bank........ 78-838 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$13,000. H. Kopperud, President, C. J. 
Boyd, Cashier. Chartered August 28, 


1936. Succeeded Oldham National 
Bank, October 31, 1936) 

Revillo 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank,- Revillo- 
Office of Watertown........... 78-875 
(Joseph Flaa, Manager. Opened Sep- 


tember 23, 1936) 


TEXAS 


Coleman 
Coleman County State Bank...88-2181 
(Opened October 15, 1936. Capital $30,- 


000. H. A. Byrom, President, C. W. 
Woodruff, Cashier) 

Leakey 

Cree BURG TE -0ncccccccvces 88-1911 


(Voluntary liquidation October 2, 1936) 


Valera 

*Piret State Bamk ...ccicceccas 88-1700 
(In liquidation. Taken over by Cole- 
man County State Bank, Coleman, 
October 19, 1936) 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank ............ 68-564 
(Formerly Old Dominion, Bank, Cher- 
rydale. Reported August 15, 1936) 


Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Ballston nea 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Branch 
of Cherrydale, Ballston. Reported 
August 15, 1936) 

Arlington : 
Old Dominion Bank, Columbia Pike 
Branch 68-701 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Arling- 
ton Branch of Cherrydale, Arlington. 
Reported August 15, 1936) 

Hillsville 
Carrell County Baek... cccccccccccece 
(Merger and consolidation of Citizens 
Bank of Carroll and Farmers Bank, 
Ine. Effective August 27, 1936) 

Hillsville 
Citizens Bank of Carroll........ 68-287 
(Merged and consolidated with Farm- 
ers Bank, Inc., under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 

Hillsville 
Werwere Wee, Bits scccscdsaces 68-288 
(Merged and consolidated with Citizens 
Bank of Carroll, under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 


Rapidan 
State Bank of Madison, Inc., Branch of 
Pha cencansceneneesstuses 68-420 


(Opened September 10, 1936. E. L. Pey- 
ton, Manager) 

Rapidan 
State Bank of Rapidan......... 68-420 
(Purchased by State Bank of Madison, 
Inc., Madison, September 10, 1936) 


WASHINGTON 


Sequim 
Bens G0 Qemeiiscncscnccccacecs 98-463 
(To open in October. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $5,000. Thad Wag- 
ner, President, J. J. Gallacci, Cashier) 


Wapato 
First National Bank............ 98-320 
(Purchased by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Septem- 
ber 15, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch in Wapato) 


Wapato 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wapato Branch........ 98-320 


(Opened September 15, 1936. Joseph V. 
Rouleau, Manager) 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Pennsboro 
| PET eee eer re 69-436 
(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000. S. T. McKinley, President, Leslie 
W. Lamp, Cashier) 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
ee 12-91 
(Opened October 5, 1936. Change in 
title of North Milwaukee State Bank. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. A. E. Francke, President, 
E. H. Amacher, Cashier) 
Milwaukee 
*North Milwaukee State Bank....12-91 
(Changed title to Northern Bank, Oc- 


tober 5, 1936) 

Nelson 

*American Bank, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Alma....... 79-356 
(Arthur Schilling, Manager. Opened 
October 10, 1936) 

Nelson 

First National Bank... 00.0 79-620 


(Purchased by American Bank, Alma, 
October 10, 1936 which bank now oper- 
ates a Receiving and Disbursing Sta- 
tion at Nelson) 

Wilton 
Bank of Sparta, Wilton Station...... 


(C. E. Backus, Manager. Reported 
August 31, 1936) 

Wilton 
Wilton Gtate Bank... .....csse. 79-721 


(Absorbed by Bank of Sparta, Sparta. 
Reported August 31, 1936. Capital 
$70,000, Surplus and Profits $41,000. 
A. W. Barney, President, A. N. Wall, 
Cashier) 


WYOMING 


Superior 
First Bank of Superior.......... 99-35 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 1, 1936. Will close doors Sep- 
tember 30, 1936. Remaining assets will 
be transferred to Rock Springs Na- 
tional Bank, Rock Springs) 





New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Earl 
*+Bank of Earl 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 


L. L. Wallin and J. W. Rich, corre- 
spondents) 
CALIFORNIA 
Vallejo 


Bank of Vallejo. 
(Application filed September 19, 1936) 


COLORADO 
Golden 
*+Jefferson County State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Reserve and Undi- 
vided Profits $5,000. James Tierney 
and L. W. Daffenbaugh, correspond- 
ents) 


FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg 
*+Southern National Bank of St. Peters- 
burg. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $250,000. B. F. Britts, President. 
To open January 1, 1937) 


GEORGIA 


Collins 
TBank of Collins. 


(George Jarriel, Owner) 


INDIANA 


Topeka 
*+Farmers State Bank, Branch of La 
Grange. 


IOWA 


Wadena 
*+Elgin State Bank, Office of Elgin 
(Permit issued October 28, 1936) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Waltham 
tMerchants Bank & Trust Co. 
(J. J. Foster, correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 


Claremont 
tSecurity State Bank. 
(W. C. Brown and Mike Collins, corre- 
spondents) 
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Oklee 
*+Security State Bank of Oklee. 
(Ole O. Melby and Peter Bergeron, 
organizers) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Liberty 


— County Bank (Branch of Glos- 
ter 


NEW YORK 
Albion 
+First National Bank. 
(Burroughs Strickland and Julius Kuck, 
correspondents) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
*+Engeliard Banking & Trust Company, 
Branch of Engelhard. 
Richlands 
*+First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Smithfield. 





Roxboro 
+National Bank of Roxboro 


W. Montague, President, <A. M 
Burns, Cashier) ; 
OREGON 


Baker 

tBaker State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Blaine Hallock ang 
Henry Wendt, correspondents) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Feorgetown 
*+First Commercial Bank. 
(Charter approved October 30, 1936) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colton 
+Community Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
John L. Wood and H. J. Montgomery. 
incorporators) y 


FDIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the Final 1936 Rand 


M¢Nally Bankers Directory. 


CALIFORNIA 


Inglewood—Bank of Inglewood...Delete 
San Dimas—The verona National Bank of 


WRT RPURRB. 0.0 occccesccesecesees Delete 
San Dimas—San “Dimas Savings Bn 
oneek Delete 

Westwood—The Westwood National Bank 
seeeuse bk vadacadsase Seaeke os 0s6 sae 

COLORADO 

Lamar—The First National Bank in 
DD. nko sosaknn ae See ae ok eee eee Add 
Lamar—Lamar National Bank....Delete 


Pueblo—Western National Bank of Pueblo 


S0t6dD54 6s CREROTORERS PTT ere TTT Delete 
FLORIDA 

Bowling Green—State Bank of Bowling 

POE cbseceeen sucns eee wawne Delete 
ILLINOIS 


Waukegan—tThe Citizens National Bank 
OF We. sco cceananes 0 acensen dd 
(Succeeded The Citizens National 
Bank of Zion) 

Zion—The Citizens National Bank of Zion 


14:64 65550 REE sb S A ee Ok eee eee een Delete 
Zion—The First State Bank of Zion 
GE 604 Wsa ced senreadsaweteseeeet Delete 
INDIANA 
Cumberland—Cumberland Bank...Delete 
IOWA 
Mason City—United Home Bank & Trust 
CIEE 5 6.o.6.06.66045000n~esenes oan Add 
mereonerenveiippunrnnes Savings rr 


Ad 
What Cheer—The First National Bank 
Delete 
What Cheer—First State Bank of bey >} 
OD 6.0 0666450046406 R066 5' 040 204SS dd 


KANSAS 
Almena—The First National Bank 
6226000005 SECEMO0 0 040% S00 6000808 elete 
Almena—First State Bank. ... Add 


Eldorado—Farmers & Merchants Na- 
COON RPI Nach sepencecasasanss elete 
Montrose—Montrose State Bank...Delete 
KENTUCKY 
Nebo—Citizens Bank of Nebo..... Delete 
LOUISIANA 
Church Point—Farmers Bank & Trust 
Cin cketsa6nnnces sede sae 6h ecqanes Delete 
Mansfield—De Soto Bank & 7 Co. 
Tai dO OE b's ee eae eee eee . Delete 
Rayne—Rayne State Bank........ Delete 
MINNESOTA 
Appleton—The First National Bank of 
RBBOOOR. ccccdvnecceccessscccsers Delete 
Appleton—Northwestern State Bank. Add 
Dawson—The Northwestern National 
PPT rer eer ey” Delete 


Dawson—Northwestern State Bank of 
BOE osc sdenedasenugaee<sscasne Add 
Red Wing—The Red Wing Naticnal 


Bank & Trust Company........ Delete 
Winthrop—First National Bank in Win- 
eT reer ree rte re Delete 
Winthrop—Winthrop State Bank....Add 
MISSOURI 
Durham—Durham State Bank..... Delete 


Latour—Bank of Latour.......... Delete 
Stanberry—Commercial Bank of Stan- 

DE ‘ccpeedesedbacetsseeecneds elete 
Stover—Stover Bank............. Delete 
Tindall—Farmers State Bank..... Delete 
Welisville—Bank of Wellsville...... Add 


Welisville—The Wellsville Bank. . Delete 


Wyaconda—Peoples Bank .......... Add 
NEBRASKA 
Fullerton—The First National Bank. Add 

(Membership sign was erroneously 


omitted in Final 1936 Directory) 
Stratton—Commercial Bank 
Stratton—Commercial Banking Coneez 
eee elete 


NEW YORK 
Cortland—Cortland Trust Company 
oGObessbabsctedasbedectawenandes Delete 
Cortland—The Marine Midland Trust 
COU 65.00 6.0:5 60005000 csasescia Add 
Rochester—The First National Bank & 
PE Gi 6 esc cisendseensneeees Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Blowing Rock—The Bank of Blowing 
SEER Pe ne oe eet ee Delete 


Littleton—The Bank of Littleton. . Delete 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Harvey—First National Bank....Delete 
Harvey—First State Bank........../ Add 
Silva—First State Bank.......... Delete 
OKLAHOMA 
Davenport—The Security State = 
Kendrick—Bank of Kendrick... . “Delete 
Kingfisher—Security Bank....... Delete 


OREGON 
Grants Pass—Grants Pass and Josephine 


TT eee TTT TT Delete 
PENNSYLVANIA 
New Salem—The First National Bank 
Pre rey rT Tiree CTT ee TT Delete 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gettysburg—Potter County Bank. Add 
Gettysburg—Potter County National 
Bc 6 coc bnsctecnensanecasede os Delete 
Gregory—Northwestern Bank of Gregory 
Vicks bees SURG EARO eta eerendewn Delete 
TEXAS 
Leakey—First State Bank........ Delete 
VIRGINIA 


Hillsville—Carroll County Bank..... Add 


Hillsville—Citizens Bank of Carroll 
necebesneesereesoearaccadecess Delete 
Hilisville—Farmers Bank. Inc.....Delete 


Rapidan—State Bank of Rapidan. Delete 


WASHINGTON 
Wapato—The First National Bank. Deleté 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee—Northern Bank Add 


Milwaukee—North Milwaukee State Bank 
oa 


WYOMING 
Superior—First Bank of Superior. Delett 
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mery, 


Fidelity, Surety and Bankers Blanket Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY sxo DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 





THE SAFETY FEATURES & 


GILBERT SAFETY 


Unlike the w.k. shell game there is a pea under each shell—easy erasure 


—no pattern—chemical content. These inherent obstacles are present in 
each one of the thousands of Gilbert Safety bank checks being used every 


day throughout the country. 


The paper has a plain tinted surface requiring no confusing pattern to 
encourage errors in reading. A substantial amount of new, clean rag fibers 
interwoven among the cellulose fibers results in a tough, lintless check that 


will not turn yellow with age nor tear with ease. 


For the utmost legibility there is no check paper superior to Gilbert 
Safety. Your printer or engraver will gladly use this modern check paper 


upon your request. 


GILBERT PAPER CO., MENASHA, WIS. 


AY 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance 
Bond, Resource Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Life- 
time Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 

Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch 
Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 
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